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Editorial | 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who stood by 
my side 


In the cause of mankind, if our creeds | 


disagree ? 


and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar 
with me? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I 


Ny 


on “Hinda Life and Thought.” 


'tainties is being felt. 


presumably an “ Orthodox ” minister, 
may fitly be taken one of the 


as 


“Signs of the Times” in the discus- 


sion of which it was made: 
If Christ were on earth to-day | 


don't know whether he would join a 
church or not. 
preach 


He certainly would not 
long in any church without 
being charged with heresy. All the 
Christian denominations have different 
dcetrines and Christ could not agree 
with all of them. The laboring men 
say they do not come into the church 


because it has no Christianity in it. 
| Well, they are pretty nearly right. The 


fact is. there is about as much real 
Christianity outside of the church as 


*| in it. 


x 
* * 


Mr. MoOzooMDAR gave his closing 


day evening last. The meeting was 


held in answer to a complimentary 


request signed by Boston's leading 


names ef Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 
Holmes, John Fiske and others. Mr. 


Mozoomiar has had a wide hearing 
in his course of four Lowell lectures | 


He 
leaves our shores with the blessings 
of a multitude of people who have 


a new impulse within their own souls 
that carries them towards breadth 
and earnestness. 


* 
* + 


AGAIN the tariff tinkerers are at. 


: ‘their work, and the agony incident 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued | 


and fearless of thinkers. 


seems to us 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 14 


— es 


the greatest wheat-ilelds are in Rus- 
Sia, India, or Manitoba,—only so 
everybody plays fair. There is great 
plenty to go all round under the 
fair-play policy, and there is life in 
the trading of commodities. 


* 
* * 


C. S. DARROW is well known in 
Chicago as one of the most earnest 
In the De- 
cember Arena he has a striking paper 
on “ Realism in Art and Literature,” 
the fundamental position of which 
well taken and nobly 

like many others of 


argued. But, 


this school of thinking, he seems to 


address to a Boston audienceon Tues- | 


gentlemen, among whom were the. 
this side as well as the other. 


us to he in danger of discovering the 
reality of misery more quickly than 
the reality of joy. Realism has a 
radiant side to it, and he poorly ap- 
plies its principles who does not see 
Qur 
(juarrel with the so-called “ Idealism ” 


in art is that it wnderstates the fact. 


The glory hoops, angel wings and 
trumpets of the so-called “ masters” 
in Christian art are too gross and 
materialistic to represent the actual 
beauty, love and divinity that clus- 
ter around any mother and child in 
a peasant’s cottage. 


- 
+ 

WE print the following remark- 

able and productive dream of a 

Florida correspondent, hoping that 

the “suggestion,”—taking the word 

in its technical hypnotic sense,— 


: coming immediately after the heavy 
to commercial and industrial uncer-— 


The commit-. 


tee that is at work on a new schedule 
may smile to-day at the suggestion | 


that what we want is not to get the 


And seek somewhere else a more orthodox | advantage of our neighbors, but to be 


hiss? 


try 
Truth, valor and love by a standard like 
this ! 
—Thomas Moore. 
* 
* * 
THE following utterance by Rev. 
Dr. 


advantageous to our neighbors. 
Perish the heart and the law that would | some day that will become a sound 


principle in political economy. 


trade,” 


Sprecher, of Cleveland, Ohio, | 


But 


Then 
“tariff protections,” “balance. 
and “balance of 
power” will be outgrown 
tions. What matters it whether 
England, Sweden or the United 
States makes the mostiron? whether 


military 
supersti- 


mince-pie dinners which belong to 
the season, may produce similar 
dreams during the sleeping hours of 
many of our readers, so that they may 


wake like this subscriber into a happy 
disillusion and the prompt action 


| 


which betokens true thankfulness. 
May the inspiring dream disturb the 


of. 


-~ ——— 


slumbers of two thousand and five 
hundred of our readers between now 
and Christmas time. ‘Te this end we 
prescribe that the following extract 
be read just before retiring and just 
after partaking of a heavy turkey 
and mince-pie supper, and then re- 
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The Liberal Arts. energies. After the body has ex- 
The old Romans included under | hausted itseif in the interests of 
the above title the pursuits fitting a/ greed or hate love reaches down into 
bad very Ga canted ay cate ted freeman, as contradistinguished from |"¢W mines of strength, awakens 
| doubted if I had better continue | the servile arts which represented | S!umbering vitality, revives drooping 
UNITY when the recent call came; but | the employment of slaves. In the | energies. ‘This world would go to 


in my dreams last night some Congress | ,)ger German University vocabulary | sleep, it would die of stupidity and 
of the Parliament of Religions was be- | 


ing held which I was attending, when | it implied those higher pursuits the | Mental Inanity were it not for the 
a stranger informed me that the editor | chief motive of which was not money- | Liberal Arts, the itching for more 


Dur ned be death ens nad ut oer | making, the studies that are not| truth, the loveof beauty, the non-com- 


with a feeling of weeping bitterly as| mercenary. Attherecent Exposition mercial enthusiasms for the pleasures 


over the loss of a personal friend. The | this department went without a/| of mind, the high purpose to reduce the 
pleasure I felt in finding it all a dream | ve ; ee | Thes 
urges me to add my personal mite to-| definition. It included the exhibits | misery of the world. ‘These are the 


. . i . . | ; ‘ ; Md , 
wards his present happiness by send-| under the heads of education, litera- | things that keep men alive because 
Gut on yt af ~ patpgcage Please | ture, engineering, public works, | they keep men happy. The sullen 
ind one dollar inclosed. | : 

music, the drama and many other | 2nd the sour are so because they have 


ty things that scarcely came under any | been selfish. ‘They have been in pur- 


WE had thought that decal brother | (¢ these heads. Its exhibits ranged | SUit of the servile arts. He who 
Chaney, the Southern superintendent | from alms-houses to churches, gym-| Would be happy must not be mean. 
for the A. U. A., was cut out exactly | 


‘ ‘ett . nastic apparatus to workmen’s dinner- | The buoyant spirits belong to those 
Or missionary work ; but since he. pails, bank-vaults to photography. who strive for the enlarging and the 
— eee sg pars This department, requiring over ten | ennobling of life. The Liberal Arts 
Rdarian We KDOW WAAL HC WAS MAU | . nos of space. may be said without | Offer a motive absolutely universal. 
for the editorial chair —and yet that) uch vio'ence to fact to represent | Phey are within the reach of every- 
happy er ee "Ss oe pengns ‘the non-commercial activities of the | body, pursued by the maid who tries 
suggested by Niagara, which we find| | iq Back of it lay the great army to improve her bread-making as well 
in the November Southern Unitarian, | of those whose prime motive in life | 38 by the man who adds a new power 
ae < irl anaes : tata Come | 5, not money-making; they who toil | to the telescope. The most difficult 
uo think of it, we ave always been not for self but for truth, not for | Of all the arts is the art of cheerful 
ry Si ig ee ese ma.| money but for beauty. They live| living; but it 1s the most inspiring of 
a“E nine” Hal P “9 not to get rich but that they may. all arts, in the pursuit of which all 
slo verything§ fale, and that, | 1 now. choosing knowledge in prefer- | Other arts cheerfully lend themselves. 
or perhaps, more generally, the fact a a | : 
ence to ease, plenty, or life itself. = 
that he is a cultivated Yankee ac- | : 
counts for the versatility and excel-| 1 is to be regretted that tbis de- | Mr. Gould’s New Book. 
lence of his talents. But this is aside | Partment did not have a building all; Mr. Gould’s “ Beginnings,” recently 
from our purpose in beginning this | its Own ; that the world might be | published by the Western Unitarian 
paragraph, which was to call atten- *@#Ught more impressively the extent | §. S. Society as the first volume in 
tion to the words of wisdom of our 2! these higher industries in the hu- | their *Six Years’ Study of Religions,” 
contemporary’s recent literary crea- |™@0 fleld. If the Liberal Arts side of | has already received much praise, 
tion. Our friend has recently begun. civilization could be exhibited as, but not half as much as it deserves. 
a study of the characteristics of the (orcibly and as tangibly as are the | It originated in the valuable lessons 
long neglected class, the unprosper- commercial or military sides of the| which Mr. Maxson prepared fer 
ous whites of the South, to which he , ¥@tions, it would dissipate the gloomy UnrTy, and which he would have 
has given the general name of John| Pessimisms that so benumb the en- ‘completed for permanent publication, 
Slowman. Below is some of the pro- °'ies of men. In all the warlike | with his usual care, had he lived. 
verbial wisdom of John Slowman. for #24 man-killing powers of Europe, | Mr. Gould, when invited to edit and 
which we are indebted to The South. P@k of the arts of war, beneath the | enlarge these lessons, found the mat- 
oun Uadiaiaae 2 industrial arts inspired by greed, lies | ter accumu'ating and the work grow- 


“Up North they say ‘I guess,’ but the great army of those who toil that ing until he decided rather to make 


they allers reckon. Down South we | the boundaries of truth may be en- | gq book of his own. Profiting by Mr. 
may — but we most generally larged, they who work for the ad- -Maxson’s work and Mr. Gannett’s 
guesses. 


Speaking of rival crops John says he vancement of soul, the deiights of | notes upon it,—but following mainly 
reckons “if cotton is king, corn is pres- the intellect. And these Liberal | his own method—he has produced the 


ident. ” ; 
. . . . . 3 i ‘ 5 ir C | | ’ . 
“Fair to middling,” said John, test- Arts are eventually to shape, direct | present volume 


ing a bale of cotton, “ means foul at both OF destroy all the other arts. The’ 


this dose until the desired result is. 


read early next morning. Continue | 
| 
reached : 


It is peculiarly well adapted for 


ends.” r.alm of the unselfish is constantly | ' ally 
“When the pig gets in, the goobers | _ / a a ac aa | Sunday school work, —especiall) for 
(peanuts) get out.”—J. S. Sruwene, © c older pupils,—being methodical, clear 


“Spare the weed and you'll reap the Liberal Arts are coming to be the ‘and simple in its presentation, and 
seed,” says John. dominant motives. Those who pur- 


“A mortgaged farm,” John Slowman | 


accompanied with very pertinent and 
says, “is like a peck measure with the | SUC wealth are, mostof them, doomed | suggestive questions and with help- 


bottom out. The craps jes run through } to disappointment. The love of gain. ful notes and references. But it is 


it.” : oar sme : 
“Where's the man that first kickea | 18 22 Uncertain and disappointing mo- | no jess valuable for general reading, 


him?” asked John when they showed tive. Even if it succeeds it is inad-| and most adults will find in it a 


ge ct ~weolbge ne ariel quate to arouse the full powers of the | great deal that is interesting, in- 


by daylight.” soul. The noblest energies are love | structive and new to them. It is 
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arranged for twenty-two lessons, in| The “truer story” of the rise of re- 


seventeen chapters (why did the pub-— 


lishers print the chapter headings in 
smaller type than the sub-headings ?) 
on such 
Myth,” Creation, Floods, Man, Eden, 
the Arts, Languages, Communities, 
Laws, Death, Sin, the Soul, God, 
Heaven and Hell, Sacrifice, Priests, 
Temples. Each subject is treated 


first “according to legend and myth,” | 


and then “according to history and 
science”: the first division being 
always subdivided into “the Biblical 
story,” other corresponding stories, 
and “their origin”; and the second 
into “the truer story,” “its origin,” 
and “its meaning.” 


Mr. Gould seems to set most value 
upon the first division; and his 
treatment of myth and legend is in- 
deed very rich and full for a work of 
this size, and shows wide reading and 
a wise selection of fitting and inter- 
esting illustrations. His treatment 
is also highly appreciative, and aims, 
as he says, to show that “our early 
ancestors were, in their degree, 
rational and religious beings”; and 
how “no custom or belief of the past 
is withoutits reason ; and how those 
reasons are always groping in the 
direction of religion.” It would be 
hard to find a work that treats old 
legends more lovingly, or tries to find 
a bett«r meaning in them. 


But he need not have depreciated 
his treatment of the other division, 


of “history and science”; for that is 


quite as rich, and sometimes more so, 
in its concise statement of the latest 
conclusions, in its thoughtfulness and 
search for lofty spiritual meanings. 
Perhaps he does not always state the 
case for physical science so strongly 
as he might; as, for instance, in his 
treatment of the nebular hypothesis, 
emphasizing the Aniromeda nebula 
pictured in 1890, as if it were excep- 
tional, when there were at least four- 
teen spiral cr concentric nebule 
known forty years before that. Still 
the scientific sections are, for so brief 
Statements, very satisfactory, and 
the historic ones peculiarly so. His 
“truer story” of the primitive “ com- 
munity” and “mother-headed fam- 
ily,” for instance, is an excellent sum- 
mary of latest anthropological re- 
searches, and the place it gives to 
woman will be new not only to most 
Sunday schools but to many secular 
readers. So his “truer story” of 
Laws finely covers the fundamental 
processes in the evolution of morality. 


‘parent evil. 
dreadful Deluge becomes a text from 


“Language a_ tower 
'Even in “ Death” he finds “Growth” 


to rule.” 
good of obstacles°-and supposed evils; 
‘but perhaps we ought to add old 
Herodotus’ 


tory. 
‘Tuked the Persians for wanting a 
larger and richer land,—since, he 
says, fertile countries are wont to 


ligious beliefs and ceremonies is also 


admirably told. Perhaps he was not 
_ justified in speaking so positively of 
subjects as “Legend and. 


“blood-brotherhood” as the meaning 
of sacrifice. Perhaps he has tried 


more to trace a final cause and opti- 


mistic meaning in all things than 


he would have done if the book had 


been intended for secular use. But 
the aim was admirable, has been car- 


Tried out very ingeniously and with 


general success. Mr. Gould is very 
happy in tracing the good [from ap- 
In his treatment, that 


which to show how the floods have 


been making the earth “a garden of 
| Eden.” From the dismal caves of 


our savage ancestors he gets the les- 
son of “an ever-brightening future.” 
From the “ Fall” of man he gets that 
of “growing conscience.” The story 
of God’s displeasure at the “tower of 
Babel” he turns into the truth of 
to heaven.” 


as the deepest meaning and says: 
“Science tells us that death is as nat- 


ural as birth, that it is indeed a sec- 
| ond birth, and that it was not intro- 
'duced six thousand years ago by an 
‘angry God to punish the sin of 
| man, but that it was\#intreduced 
| millions of years ago by infinite wis- 
dom as the means of leading life up- 
ward.” 
art he reads the lesson of progress 


Everywhere in nature and 


and says, “in trying to make pots 
and pans man has found a universe 
He repeatedly shows the 


statement of the same 
truth in the closing lines of his his- 
Herodotus tells how Cyrus re- 


produce cowards, and the same land 
will not yield both fine fruit and 
brave men. The same manly thought 
and tonic guality abound in Mr. 
Gould’s book, tempered everywhere, 
too, by finer spiritual interpretations. 
It will be found a very healthy and 
helpful work, not only for Sunday 


schools but for all the people at 
home. -; 2 


Acknowledgment. 
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Men and Chings 


REV. DR. W. H. MCLANE, in a re- 
cent number of the Independent, de- 
scribes a Social Science Club recently 
formed in New Haven, Connecticut, as 
follows : 


In the latter part of 1892 some half-dozen 
men met together and agreed to form a society 
for the study of social subjects. They agreed 
to invite a few other men to a subsequent 
meeting. These men met together. adopted a 
constitution, and called another meeting at 
which officers were selected, and the organiza- 
tion was completed. A meeting was held once 
every two weeks until May, and they have 
been resumed in October. A nominating com- 
mittee receives and presents names, the object 
being to have all classes represented; and the 
membership is limited to fifty persons. The 
membership is composed of men of native and 
of foreign birth; Jews and Gentiles; Roman 
Catholics and Protestants; Democrats and 
Republicans; ministers, lawyers, professors, 
teachers, bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
clerks and mechanics. The president is a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the State; the 
secretary is a merchant; the treasurer is a 
bank clerk ; the executive committee consists 
of a minister. a lawyer, and the secretary of a 
large manufacturing company. The meetings 
have been well sustained and full of interest. 
The subjects discussed have been such as 
these: “ Methods of Taxation in Connecticut,” 
“The Charter of New Haven,” “ Manual Train- 
ing in Public Schools,” “Land Ownership, 
Public and Private,” “ Profit Sharing,” “ Immi- 
gration,” “Ownership of Railroads.” These 
problems have been freely diseussed and vari- 
ous opinions have been expressed. For exam- 
ple, the paper read on “ Land Ownership” ad- 
vocated the public ownership of land; the 
speeches which followed, for the most part, 
advocated private ownership. The paper on 
“Ownership of Railroads” advocated private 
ownership; the speeches which followed, for 
the most part, advocated public ownership. 


Would not all towns and cities be 
benefited by such an organization, and 
are not religious liberals the men to 
lead in such a movement ? 


CONCERNING the progress of Social- 
istic ideas in New Zealand, the Cleve- 
land Citizen calls attention to the adop- 
tion of the grouping contract system 
as a substitute for the private contract 
system. Whena railroad is to be built, 
for example, it says, the grading is 
given to a group of laborers large 
enough to do the work. This group 
appoints a committee to sign the con- 
tract with the government for them, 
and the men elect their own bosses 
and perform the work on the basis of 
a pure democracy. Other portions of 
the work are put out to other groups. 
Sometimes a trade union in a body 
takes the contract, and even the phys- 
ically weak members of the union re- 
ceive the same wages as the strongest, 
while the superintendent or bosses re- 
ceive no more than the weakest laborer. 
That great dream of the brotherhood 
of man is being realized. 


ECONOMIES WROUGHT BY CHEMIS- 
TRY.—Chemists turn scrap iron into ink, 
old bones into lucifer matches, the 
shavings of the blacksmith’s shop into 
Prussian blue, fusel oil into oil of ap- 
ples and pears, the drainings of cow- 
houses into fashionable perfumery, beg- 
gars’ rags into new pilot-coats, cess- 

ool filth into ammonia, and tar-waste 
into aniline dyes and saccharine. In 
Paris they first utilize rats to clear the 
flesh from the bones of carcasses, then 
kill the rats. use up their fur for trim- 
mings, their skin for gloves, their 
thighbones for tooth-picks, and their 
tendons and bones for gelatine wrap- 
pers. These are afew of the things 
the Iron Industrial Gazette names 
among the products converted into use 
by the chemist and inventor. 

—Scientific American. 
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A National Piasiietiine Hymn.* 


© Thou to whom a nation bring’s 
The gift of grateful prayer and 
praise, 
The source whence every blessing 
springs, 
Who guideth all our earthly ways,— 
tnlarge the scope of our desires, 
Make firmer our fraternal ties: 
Let all souls seek our council fires, 
The world partake our charities. 


Grant, Mighty One! to us the skill 
To conquer every giant wrong : 
The power to do Thy gracious will, 
The soul of love, the breath of song: 
The peace that moveth side bv side 
With honor, mercy, justice, faith ! 
With human hopes and rights to bide: 
In league with life, in face of death. 


As free to think as birds to soar, 
And grateful as the streams that run 
To carry to the toiler’s door 
The meed his honest hands have 
won; 
Thanksgiving for the right to hold 
Opinions and their just defense: 
Allied to nature and the bold 
Sweet souls who kept their inno- 
cence. 


Who dared the evil powers of hate, 
The harpy ignorance that drew 

The rich, warm blood of hearts, elate 
With gentle instincts firm and true. 

Oh. bid our lives repeat the strain 
They learned of freedom inits morn, 

As shells that murmur of the main 
l‘orever to the ocean-born. 


From man to Thee: from flower to star: 
from where white daisies kiss the 
sod : 
We hail the golden links far, 
That bind us to our Father, God! 
Give us “more light” 7T’he Truth tosing, 
rom chill Alaska to the sands 
W here cacti scarlet banners fling 
To brighten arid stricken lands. 
HELEN HINSDALE RICH. 


Sejtlement Work In Philadelphia. 


THE MINSTER STREET SETTLEMENT. 


Some months ago there was seen on 
Minster street, Philadelphia, a house 
which to-day is scarcely recognized. 
Minster street is a narrow lane run- 
ning between Sixth and Seventh 
Lombard and Pine streets, in a dis- 
trict frequently alluded to as the. 
slums. This was to be the center of. 
a “Settlement” to be known as the. 
Minster Street Neighvorhood Guild. 

The house was an undesirable one, 


the cellar filled with water emitting | 
unpleasant and dangerous odors. The 


*Written for and read at the Thanksgiving | 
reunion of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


‘yard had a filthy well, and out-build- | stead of trying to create one more in 
ings were in a state of decay, and | | stitution. Among a foreign element 
all were overrun with vermin. The | there is great opportunity for helpful- 


occupants became disgusted with ness. Personal contact and sympathy 


both the house and the neighborhood, | reveals the fact that there is the most 
and moved after a short stay. It had woeful ignorance of the advantages 
long been occupied by families of col- lying close at hand, and a reluctance 
ored people. to make use of them. Very few of 
The house was secured by the Rev. | the children seem to go to school. | 
Chas. Daniel and workmen. set to| To urge parents to send them isa 
work. The walls were scraped and, work which is without limit. 
disinfected. ‘Two rooms were added If a child should be found a victim 
by inclosing a side area. All was un- | of the brutalities of parents, the at- 
derdrained, and it is now the only | tention of the Society for the Preven- 
house in the street with a bath-/tion of Cruelty to Children will be 
room. The well was cleaned and ‘called to it. Destitute children wil! 
filled, and yard fenced and graded. | be referred to the Children’s Aid So- 
A little pavilion was erected, and a/ ciety. Cases of sickness and misfor- 
swing will soften the ruggedness of | tune will be aided to the various hos- 
the life. A boy remarked: “They | pitals and homes already so abun- 
have a yard just like on an excur- | dant and splendidly endowed. Per- 
sion.” sonal contact and sympathy lie at the 
A little lumber was left over so the | bottom of the work and they make 
posts were given to the people of a/ one ofits broadest foundation stones. 
wretched court whose children were ‘The giving of alms is not altogether 


envious. They will now have a/| Overlooked if a man should be found 


swing of their own, although the, who has falien among thieves; but it 
Settlement swing will welcome the|is an exceptional benevolence. The 
children of the neighborhood. giving of work is considered a greater 
After the workman left the house | gift, and the giving to the youth a 
it was an object of beauty, and yet it | capacity and facility to work a still 
was only the old house rebuilt. Mr. | greater. ‘The trade school close at 
Daniel with his wife and three! hand will be used toaid the youth to 
children are now occupying it, and ‘become capable of self-support. It is 
the work of the Settlement has com- | always maintained that the personal 
menced. Such things have their | contact of children with ladies and 
good influences. gentlemen, even in their play and 
During the reconstruction the news SPort, is an event in their lives, and 
got abroad that a clergyman was to. affords opportunity for the inculca- 
occupy the house, and they seemed | “on of the deepest ethical principles 
amazed and said: “Well, we need !” incidental moments. 
it.” The improvements were a con-. he location is a good one. 


EE 


stant object lesson. It could have ip acompany of twenty enlicren 
been rented a dozen times to persons gathered in the guild room, four were 


who would appreciate clean places if , B&BTOES. sixteen were Russians just 
they were to be had. ‘The old house | learning the English language, and 
rebuilt and beautified is only the be- | 4!! but three were barefooted. There 
ginning of another regeneration in | )§ here a wide door of opportunity 
the individuals, their homes and the | thtown open, in these two oppressed 
neighborhood. | peoples brought together seeking 
Next door is a small church which SY™Mpathy and guidance. — 3 
has also been secured. The basement | The home life as an influence Is 
when refitted will make an excellent , emphasized. The children are given 
place for work among boys and girls. | a welcome into the family circle. <A 
A kindergarten is contemplated and _ characteristic feature is the little SO- 
various agencies for the general up- | Clal gathering on Monday evenings. 
lifting of the youth will be set on It is composed of colored girls thir- 
foot. teen to seventeen years of age. They 
Mr. Daniel worked for a whole. ‘meet in the parlor of Mr. Daniels’ 
month with the workmen. He han-| 2ouse before a large open fire-place. 
dled the saw. hammer, pick, shovel, _ ach brings a few sticks of wood. 
trowel, paint brush and broom. The He blaze is started in the chimney, 
‘Settlement idea is one of personal in- | 2!! the lights being out, which sets the 
terest and service, a sympathy with shadows dancing on the walls. Then 
men in their daily lives. This was | story-telling begins, and each tn ye 
carried out in this rebuilding. More’ adds her fagot to the flames as the 
is now known of the workingman, ‘stories proceed. Of course there 1s 
what he can do, and what he cannot. wide opportunity for instruction, and 
do, his wages and his thoughts and | ee a reer siee “a 
the .perplexities of getting things Ce eee 
done. Such contact with men is a 28 the voluntary contributions * 
liberal education ; and it is this edu- | Pe°Ple who may chance ol em 
‘cation that is necessary to solve the , 2” Nazarene, which is published in 
vexed question of the proper relation | the guild’s interest. The 0 go 
which we sustain to our neighbor. | 2@Ve 20t yet been currently met, bu 
The Settlement idea will go far to- | 8004 work has already been done tn 
ward solving the question. the six weeks of its establishment. 


It isa part of the Guild’s method | C. 


to put the poor in the way of using | Do NoT miss our PREMIUM LIST and 
| CLUB LIST on next to last page. 


ithe institutions already created in- 
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ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


The Free Church, and What It Will 
Cost. * 


CHARLES F. 


BY REY. DOLE, 


You, here in Chicago, are facing a 
very remarkable ideal of a church. 
The proposed Parliament of Reli- 
gions is likely everywhere to set men 
to thinking about this ideal, but 
many of you are actually trying to 
realize it. Most ideals of the church 
heretofore have been 
clusive and aristocratic. The idea 
has been that mankind was divided 
into two great classes, with distinct- 
ly different destinies. ‘The ideal of 
the church has been, therefore, to 
gather into one body all those who 
were supposed to represent the king- 
dom of God, and to leave the rest of 
the world outside. All sectarianism 
is based on the notion of gathering 
the elect by themselves. The new 
ideal of the church proceeds from the 
thought of a common humanity and 
acommon destiny. ‘This ideal is so 
new and unique that I suspect even 
those who believe in it are in danger 
of undervaluing the conditions and 
the cost which alone make it possi- 
ble. Please see what you prupose to 
do. On the one hand, you would 
gather into your church men and 


somewhat ex-. 


and original idea of a church, 


_we wish to gather to ourselves, than 


of the opposite class of the poor, the 
needy and the degraded. ‘There is 
| always a natural desire to make our 
church consist of the really “elect,” 
the congenial, the pure, the public- 
spirited,—in short, the moral and 
spiritual aristocrats. 

There is involved also in our new 
ideal of the church a subtle bit of a 
creed. It may be a pretty good 
creed, but it does not happen to be 
universally accepted, and is therefore 
so far exclusive. Itis that a church 
is simply a union for helping one an- 
Other and others to the good life, and 
especially for stirring men to do the 
deeds of the good life. The aim of 
the church is essentially practical as 
measured in conduct. This is a new 
It is 
so far from the old idea that, if one 
were going to quarrel about words 
and definitions (which I for one do 
not), | should have to complain of 
our friend, Mr. Martin of Tacoma, 
for saying “church,” quite as loudly 
as he complains of certain others for 
Saying “Christian,” or “ Unitarian.” 
Indeed, I suspect that this advanced 
use of the word “church” needs ex- 
planation for ordinary persons more 


than our large and modern use of the 


women of the most needy and de-| 


vraded classes, such as the Salvation 
Army is seeking to rescue. On the 
other hand, you open your doors to 


Buddhists, to Agnostics, to followers 


word “Christian” needs to be ex- 
plained. Let us, however, be bold 
and venture, in the want of a better 
word, to use the word “church” with 
this enlarged sense. In a growing 
world, we need not be afraid of the 


growth of language, 
Chinamen, disciples of Confucius, to. 


of Herbert Spencer, or of Schopen-— 


hauer, if the pessimists are willing 
to join you. A man may say, “I be- 
lieve in no 
good,” and he is welcome to your com- 
munion. A man may say, “I believe 
in no God and no future life,” and he 
is invited to join your church. 


1 suspect that there is present un-— 
this new idea of the church a. 


der 
subtle motive of the old Puritaniz-— 
ing and aristocratic tendency. We. 
want to have all the “goed” in our 
church. We are thinking of the 
good when we set this ideal before. 
ourselves. Wesee that such persons | 
as Professor Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Sir John Lubbock and George Eliot 
are unmistakably our benefactors. 
It was in the thought of such high- 
minded persons that a generous Eng- 
lish divine, Mr. Butler, expresed the 
wish that the church might be broad | 
enough to admit Harriet Martineau 
and Francis Newman. 
are persons of this type who profess 
little or no religion, but whose lives 
are sweet, beautiful and helpful, in 
every community. Modern men can- 


ship. 
religion except doing 


I see also another article of our 
little creed of the broad church. It 
is that sound moral character isa 
sufficient basis for church member- 
Good character is enough 
without any profession of belief in 
God or in immortality or in the ideal 
things. Good character, therefore, 


though on the basis of a materialistic 
philosophy, is asufficient introduction 


Now there) 


to our church. Wedo not ask what 
a man’s philosophy of goodness is. 
Does he wish to be a helper of others? 
or, does he only wish to be helped ? 
On this ground we invite him into 
the brotherhood of ourchurch. Cer- 
| tainly this is a new sort of creed fer 
establishing a church! 
| It must, therefore, be clearly ad- 
mitted that we have in our thought 
of the ideal church what might be 
called a dogmatic element, at least 
'an element of exclusion. There will 
be many conscientious persons who 
from their point of view will shake 
| their heads over our proposed church, 
will be slow to see how it can possibly 
be made to work in practice, and will 
be likely to remain outside. Many 
of these persons are the very ones 
who, on account of their character, 


not easily bear to think of shutting | we should be delighted to have with 


these persons out of their church or 
of arrogating to themselves superi- 
Ority over them. In contemplating 
the new ideal of the church, we are 
therefore much more likely to be 
thinking of certain noble lives whom 


*An address delivered at the Western Uni- 
arian Conference, May 17, 1893, 


us. Many of them are earnest and 
noble persons whose minds are still 
possessed with the old and limited 
thought of the church. 

Our church will also be necessarily 
exclusive as regards many who at 
present simply have no interest in 


what we propose to do. In other 


words, by the necessity of its aim, it 
will Le morally exclusive. The self- 
ish, the worthless, the lazy, however 
much they may need its help, will 
not be likely to come into it. 

Let me tell you now what I fear will 
happen, if, under ordinary circum- 
stances and at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, an attempt is made to start our 
new church. For there is still a 
glacial chill in the air of our century 
which allows lynching in Indiana 
and witnesses a Presbyterian Presi- 
dent sign a Geary bill. We will sup- 
pose that the church is attempted 
under the lead of a well-meaning but 
inexperienced minister, quite fresh 
from the Divinity School. He has 
no profound experience either of re. 
ligion or righteousness. He knows 
little of men’s deeper spiritual needs, 
but he is attracted, as he may well 
be, by the breadth and freedom of 
our brave and beautiful theory. Il 


think that we know enough of 
human nature to prophesy what 
will take place. I foresee, in the 
first place, that very few of the 
tvpe of Mr. Huxley and Mr. 
spencer will be ready to. sacri- 


fice their individualism, their. leisure 
and their means in order to help the 
new movement. It goes without 
saying that most professing Chris- 
tians of the old denominations will 
look askance upon the movement, 
even if they have not churches of 
theirown. ‘The people about the sa- 
loons and in the slums will think it 
too respectable for them. A certain 
queer lot of people will infallibly 
come with a curiosity to see what 
the new thing is. There will be peo- 
ple of the blatant sort who love tw 
hear themselves talk. ‘There may 
be a few theosophists who would like 
to steer the movement in their direc- 
tion. There will be spiritualists with 
a similar purpose. There will be 
those who hope that the new mipis- 
ter will attack the humbugs of pro- 
fessing Christians. There will be a 
few representatives of socialism. 
There will be many who look for a 
decided sensation, of what sort 
they neither know nor care It 
cannot be boasted that the average 
character of the possible member- 
ship is very much higher than the 
average in the churches already es- 
tablished. Paul’s church at Corinth 
would not have presented the 
appearance of amore motley assem- 
blage than that of our new ideal 
church. And yet the movement pre- 
sents fine possibilities. ‘There is in 
it a nucleus of earnest-minded peo- 
ple. ‘There are real and crying needs 
of moral uplifting and spiritual gui- 
dance. Nevertheless, as we study this 
new movement we are oppressed with 
the foreboding that under the pres- 
ent conditions and leadership it can- 
not succeed. The appearance of the 
subscription paper, we fear, will cause 
a fatal panic. 

The point that I wish to make 
clear is that, so far as our new 
thought of the church is true and 
ideal, by so much is it more costly to 
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carry out. As you could not have 
the best modern bicycle or steam en- 
gine or ocean steamer without a 
wealth of new and complicated con- 
ditions of science and invention, 
without the new and higher pro- 
cesses for making steel, so you simply 
cannot have the ideal church of the 
future without unusual and exceed- 
ingly high moral and spiritual condi- 
tions. You could not make the mod- 
ern steam engine work with the rude 
tools and appliances of the dark ages. 
Neither can you have your ideal free 
church where the comparatively bar- 
barous habits, feelings and ideals of 
the old mediwvalism still prevail. 
You must have not only the right 
quality of finished steel, but you must 
also have a sufiiciency of it. If itis 
true in the end that the best things 
are the cheapest, it is also true that 
the best things are the product of 
long and costly processes. If it is 
true that the best things are very 
simple, it is also true everywhere 
that the simple things are the latest 
to be learned. In other words, your 
free and ideal church comes as the 
crown of the labor of the ages; it is 
the fruitage of evolution. 


In our northern region it is too 
cold to hope to ripen strawberries 
in the month of May, but we can 
provide special conditions and ripen 
our strawberries under glass, if we 
will take the extra trouble and ex- 
pense. So I propose now to provide 
rather exceptional conditions and a 
more congenial climate than usual 
for our free church. I will suppose 
that there is a certain town; we will 
call it Texas City. The people there 
have had a series of misfortunes. 
First they had an epidemic of typhoid 
fever, decimating the population and 
scaring many of the people away. 
Two or three of the ministers of the 
churches established there, were 
frightened away by the fever, and 
never came back. ‘Then a disastrous 
fire happened, sweeping away a large 
part of the town and all the church 
buildings. Meanwhile certain things 
have occurred especially drawing the 
people together in sympathy. At 
the time of the fever and in the fire 
there had been notable instances of 
heroism. Many persons had risked 
their lives in nursing the sick. Some 
who had been supposed to have no 
religion, and were called Atheists or 
Materialists, had shown themselves 
generous, disinterested and devoted. 
The only minister left in the town, 
a man of uncommon breadth of 
thought, and of noble personality, 
had distinguished himself by his 
helpfulness in the time of need. He 
had lost his only child by the fever. 
On the night of the tire, in his ef- 
forts to help a neighbor, he had 
broken his right arm. 


Meanwhile there had been serious 
moral needs inthetown. The liquor 
saloons and gambling places had been 
much better filled than the churches. 
The boys and young men of the place 
were exposed to great temptations. 


ous for the size of the place, and had 
been obliged to struggle so hard to 
maintain themselves that they could 
never afford proper care or expense 
in meeting the moral needs of the 
community. They had failed to ap- 
peal to the chivalry of the people, 
and had been at a low ebb generally. 
The common sufferings of the peo- 
ple and the sense of really serious 
needs, with a dim sense of desire for. 
the comfort and inspiration of reli- 

gion, now bring to the citizens of | 
Texas City an earnest inquiry what 
they can do in this emergency in the 
way of establishing a real, helpful, 
and successful church. | 


You wili observe that the great law | 
of vicarious atonement has been at_ 
werk to clear the ground and provide 
the exceptional conditions that we | 
wanted. Our contention with our. 
friends of the older forms of religion | 
has only been that they limited this_ 
vicarious law to a particular in- 
stance. We hold that it is univer- 
sal. It is the costly means by which 
all kinds of progress, and especially 
moral and spiritual progress, are has- 
tened forward. In Texas City, the 
fact that the only minister left in the | 
place has suffered with and for the | 
people will give him henceforth a. 
peculiar influence. Others, likewise, | 
who have borne an heroic part in the 
misfortunes of the place, will have, | 
as we shall see, special consideration. | 
The people of the town are called 
to a mass meeting in the open air on | 
a Sunday afternoon to consider the. 
question of their new church. ‘There | 
is a general feeling that one church 
of the right sort will meet the needs 
of the community better than sey-| 
eral churches. Here now is the op-| 
portunity for our ideal church. | 


The first question that happens to. 
be raised is that of organization. 
Who shall be members of the new. 
church? ‘There are those, mostly 
church members in the older church- | 
es, who would naturally be inclined | 
to answer this question in a some- 
what exclusive manner, after the’ 
traditions to which they have been. 
accustomed. ‘The fact is, however, 
that there is present at this meeting 
a certain Mr. Huxley, whom no one 
has ever seen in a church before, but 


who risked his life in nursing the 
sick. There is an eccentric Mr. 
Spencer, whom no one supposes to 
have any religion, one of the rich 
men of the place, who has nearly 
stripped himself of his property by 
his generosity to the suffering poor. 
There is a Miss Eliot, a freethinker 
who filled her house full of persons 
who had been burned out. No one 
can bring himself to vote to havea 
church that will shut out any of 
these good and humane persons. It 
is on the whole the unanimous de- 
sire of the meeting to try the experi- 
ment of making the church as broad 
and inclusive in its membership as 
is the city iteelf. In this decision a 


good many old-time prejudices of con- 
scientious Methodists and Baptists 


The churches had been too numer- 


are sacrificed. "The venture seems as 


bold, at the least, as democracy must 
have seemed when it was first tried, 
or as it now seems to many timid 
persons. 


The next question is one about the 
methods of supporting the new 
church. ‘The strongest churches be- 
fore the fire had tried to raise their 
money by pew-rents. ‘The poor had 
not felt much at home in any of the 
churches. It now appears evident 
that the single church must be as 
free for all the peopleas are the seats 


ata public meeting in the city hall. 
But how shall the necessary money 


be raised, if the seats are free? The 
method must be by some free fourm of 
subscription. The privileges of the 
church shall be given to each accord- 
ing to his need, and each shall do 
what he thinks right for the support 
of the church, not only according to 
his means but also (a more hazardous 
condition) according to his willing- 
ness and his sense of the importance 
of the church. It is plain that in 
this attempt to make the church 
thoroughly popular and quite acces- 
sib'e to the poorest people, it will be 
necessary for those who believe 
heartily in it to give a good deal 
more than would be their strict rela- 
tive proportion. In fact, the main- 
tenance of the new church promises 


to be quite costly to the few who de- 


sire it most, inasmuch as a large part 
of the people cf the town have never 
been in the habitof giving a dollar 
for church support. Many, therefore, 
while curious about the new move- 
ment, cannot be depended upon to 
do much for it. Their moral and re- 
ligious interests are not yet sufficiently 
strong. 

Moreover the new church, if it is 
to meet the needs of the whole city, 
must be managed on an ample scale 
of expense. It is very possible, in 
its various undertakings, that it will 
require aS much money as all the 
churches together have heretofore 
cost. For one thing, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary, if the church is to 
appeal permanently to the chivalrous 
feeling and the generosity of the 
community, that it must do more 
than all the churches ever did before 
for the good of the community. It 
will, perhaps, have to support a free 
kindergarten. Part of the ample 
basement of the new edifice will be 
used for a reading room. There must 
be means for attractively reaching 
and befriending boys and young men, 
and taking them out of the grasp of 
temptation. For this end the church 
must maintain various classes for 
manual training and other such pur- 
poses. ‘The building must therefore 
be in the center of the city so as te 
be easily reached from every quarter. 
The large hall used for its Sunday 
services must be also adapted for use 
as a lecture room, and for other civ- 
ilizing entertainments. All this will 
cost money, both in establishing the 
plant and in its maintenance. It is 
probable, however, that many who 
never gave money to a church before, 


/now seeing that the church is meet- 
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ing the needs of the city, and making : 


it inevery way a better place to live 
in, will become generous contrib- 
utors. 

Moreover, if the church is to have 
Sunday services, there must be a con- 
siderable outlay for excellent music. 
There will be an appeal to the young 
men and women of the city to volun- 
teer and provide a great chorus choir. 
There will be an opportunity for 
others to volunteer to organize an 
orchestra. ‘The Sunday services must 
be made rich and attractive. ‘There 
will be need of professional help, 
well paid for, to direct the music. 
There will also be the demand on the 
part of the volunteers for very con- 
siderable outlay in promptitude, faith- 
fulness and devotion. That which 
will be asked of them for the sake of 
their church will amount to a cer- 
tain moral discipline. We believe, 
however, that it will prove both 
profitable and delightful. 

A very important and critical ques- 
tion now appears. What will the 
new church stand for? What will be 
its creed, or at least the purpose that 
binds it together? How much can 
its people agree to? 
it must be admitted that the church 
will stand for all the higher interests 
of man. It will stand for the en- 
deavor to make individuals perfect. 
It will stand for the noblest relations 
of helpfulness among men, for all 
kinds of friendly service. In short, 
it will stand for what is called prac- 
tical religion. 

There are some who will wish to 
stop here. 
mass meeting who consider them- 
selves agnostics and materialists. 
They are shy of using any words 
or terms of religion. There are 
a few who have heard of the 
societies for ethical culture, and 
would like to turn the new move- 
ment in this direction. It is very 
evident, however, that a large pro- 
portion of the assembly want some- 
thing more. ‘The mayor of the city 
now rises to speak. With a good ed- 
ucation, he has been a somewhat 
rough and hard-headed man of busi- 
ness, but, when trouble came to the 


that these ideas of 
not be true. 
splendid “perhaps” in them. 


might well be that a man’s life would 
be at its fullest and best, when it 
stood in the relation of willing obe- 
dience to the Jaws of the Universe 
Life. The mayor had got some such 
notions as this from reading the 
books of aman called John Fiske. 
He has been also disposed lately to 
think that there might be some- 
thing in the possibility of immor- 
tality. Certainly no one could say 
religion might 
was at leasta 
For 


There 


his own part he wanted to have in 
the church all the moral and reli- 


gious material that there was. 


He 


did not want to put any limit on the 


thought of 


his church If there 


were those who believed more than 
he did, he wanted to give them full 


opportunity. 


If any honest minister 


could teach him more than he knew 


now, or give him more faith in Good- 
ness at the heart of the universe, he 


'would be glad to march in that di- 


rection. It occurred to him that his 
life, spent in money-making since he 


was a boy, had not given him the 


In a large way, | Ul 
everyone very fair. 


right to any large amount of faith. 
The Mayor’s little speech seemed to 
It was agreed 


presently that the new church sheuld 


stand for religion in the largest pos- 
sible sense. It was agreed that it 
would be really a sacrifice of freedom, 
if the secularists, the positivists, the 
materialists set any dogmatic limit 


against following out the utmost re- 


ligious possibilities. It was seen by 


all that it would be the ruin of the 


There are those in our. 


peared. 


' 
' 
! 


new movement, if the Methedists 
and the Baptists and Presbyterians 
should be driven away by any nar- 
rowness in the proposed motto of 
union. 

Another critical question now ap- 
What sort of Sunday ser- 
vices should be instituted? What 
sort of preaching should they try to 
have? The Methodists and others 
had been used toa certain warmth 
of religious temperature. They had 
been used in particular to a good deal 
of affectionate reference to the life 
and person of Jesus Christ. Many 
of the most earnest people present 


city, he showed himself brave and | had been accustomed to the public 
public-spirited. His heart has lately | Prayer as a part of their religious 


been softened by the death of a be- 
loved daughter. He confesses that 
he has never heretofore been inter- 
ested in religion. As far as heiscon- 
cerned, he would have been content 
tu Organize an ethical society. On 
the other hand, he has a dim notion 
that there may be something more in 
religion than he has ever himself 
felt. He remembers his old mother. 
She certainly used to get help and 
peace and restfulnessin prayer. ‘The 
mayor has read certain philosophical 
books. It seems to him quite possi- 
ble, if this is a universe, that a man 
should bear some sort of a relation 
‘to the Power, or Life, that makes it a 
universe. If there is a Good Will 
that rules all things, it would be nat- 
ural that men’s wills should run 
alongside of the Good Will. It 


| 
| 
| 


service, so that they would scarcely 
have been able to recognize the ser- 
vice as religious if the prayer were 
omitted. On the other hand, there 
is a little set of persons who for 
themselves care for nothing but the 
sermon, and would like that better if 
it were called a lecture. 


There are several different theories 
of how to manage this difficulty. 
One theory is that the Methodists, 
and others like them, shall have the 
use of the church ata certain hour, 
and shall find the minister to meet 
their peculiar needs. The free-think- 
ers shall also organize a lectureship 
and have a separate meeting In 
other words, the church shall crgan- 
ize itself into different sections, each 
meeting apart by itself. But this 
plan, besides being quite expensive, 


would threaten to defeat the essen- 
tial purpose of the new church. 
Then some one proposes a sort of 
compromise scheme. ‘There shall be 
acommon service for all, but there 
Shall be nothing admitted into it 
which any one can object to. There 
shall be no phraseology used except 
such as all parties would like. There 
shall be no service of public prayer, 
if any happen to raise objection 
against it. This compromise plan 
evidently would be cold and meager. 
It would really suit no one very well. 
The principal objection, however, is 
that it is narrow and that it would 
actually create constraint. It putsa 
limit upon the possibilities of the 
common service. It is as though no 
music should be permitted at the 
concert, except such as happens to 
be popular with every one, in which 
case the best music would sometimes 
be excluded by the idiosyncrasies or 
the want of education of the few. 


We have already suggested that 
the one minister on the ground has 
been exceptionally well educated. He 
is familiar with the best thought of 
all the different dominations. He 
has what has been called “the sym- 
pathy of religions.” He has the gift 
of going straight to the heart of a 
thing, and finding its essential mean- 
ing. He is well acquainted, too, 
with modern thought and science, 
and has sympathy with men’s doubts 
and questions. He is really able, 
therefore, to interpret all the vital 
and helpful ideas that genuine re- 
ligious persons have ever held, into 
the simplest terms of modern thought. 
He is able to interest common people 
and to give them plenty of parables 
and illustrations for conveying re- 
ligious thought. He is also immense- 
ly interested in practical righteous- 
ness. He has a great ideal of what 
may be made of hiscity, and his own 
personal sacrifices in behalf of the 
town give him just now a peculiarly 
strong hold on all classes of the peo- 
ple. There is, therefore, an instinct- 
ive feeling that he ought to be the 
minister of the new church. With- 
out believing less than the Baptists 
and Methodists, he is able to show 
them in warm, sympathetic and beau- 
tiful form the essence of their own 
beliefs. Without compromising his 
own modern thought about Jesus, his 
admiration of that great historical 
example brings him into ready touch 
with those who have been accustomed 
to the loving use of his name. While 
possessed of a strong and profound 
religious faith himself, the directness 
and manliness of his thought com- 
mend him to the respect, and pique 
the curiosity, of those who have 
hitherto stood aloof from religion. If 
this man, summing up the best of 
the old thought into the freest terms 
of the new, will conduct the Sunday 
services for our church, there will be 
no limit to the possibilities of a rich, 
helpful, and, in the best sense, truly 
devotional worship. For all that 
he will say, whether it be called 
prayer, or sermon, or address, will be 
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possessed by a strong faith in the 


beneficent Life that orders the uni- 
verse. 


There is still one further possible 
plan, in the way of managing for 
those who are shy of any service that 
can be called worship. The Sunday 
service may be ordered so as to allow 
these who please, to omit the prayer, 
and to come in merely for the ad- 
dress, and for such part of the music 
as Shall be freed of any religious sig- 
nificance. We can imagine this plan 
to be proposed, but the mayor, ip his 
blunt way, is certain to veto it. 
“We want upion here,” he 
says, “not separation. We are 
all bound to make certain conces- 
sions for the sake of the whole. ‘The 
Methodist and Baptist people have 
already made immense concessions. 
It surely cannot hurt any of us to 
sit by and listen while others pray. 
I call it narrow and dogmatic to ex: 
clude ourselves from that which the 
majority wish. I call it bad manners. 
It is as though, because I do not en- 
jey Beethoven’s music, I should in- 
sist on staying out of the concert till 
they have got through playing 
Beethoven. Who knows but that 
there may be something in Beetho- 
ven after all? Who Knows but that 
] may come to enjoy him? It iscer- 
tainly no great sacrifice for the sake 
of the general order, if 1 want to 
hear the gay band-music, to listen to 
the Beethoven, too. Besides.” says 
the mayor, “1 think it isa good thing 
to give our children the chance otf 
understanding and enjoying all that 
any one else possesses. If our chil- 
dren should become as religious as 
our new winister is, I think that 
they would be better off than some of 
us are.” When the mayor had fin- 
ished speaking again, no one was 
found to make any motion for ar- 
ranging the service so that people 
could stay away from a part of it. 
The fact was that there were not 
really half a dozen people in the town 
who would have dreamed of making 
use of such a special arrangement. 


A curious question is now brought 
before the assembly. ‘There are al- 
ways those in any meeting who are 
apt to take an exaggerated interest 
in determining what the nameof a 
proposed enterprise shall be called. 
Two parties, accordingly, appear now. 
()ne party are very zealous that the 
new church shall distinctively bear 
the Christian name. The opposite set 
would like to have it called the free- 
thinkerschurch. Itis obvious that, as 
a matter of fact, it isnowachurchof 
free-thinkers, for all kinds of thought 
are included within it. It has been 
unaoimously agreed that all kinds of 
thought are welcome. All inquiries 
may be pursued, all sorts of ques- 
tions may be freely asked. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, also, the church is Chris- 
tian. It is Christian in its traditions, 
for nearly all the people in it were 
educated to some kind of Christian 
belief. This church would not itself 
be possible, except as asort of con- 
summation of the growth of Chris- 


tian ideas. The church is Christian, | by the minister and the free-thinker 
also, from the fact that there is great | are rather rare and costly products 
reverence on the part of nearly allits|on the tree of evolution. Much 
people for the life and death of Jesus. | thought, a habit of self-control, and 
‘The church is essentially Christian, |a very clear understanding of what 
in the pervading spirit of friendliness evolution means, go to make this 
and good-fellowship, in the faith and | sort of temper. 
hope and love that have won triumph | Another more subtle kind of difii- 
over great public and private mis- | culty now appears. It is inherent in 
fortunes. In the best sense you could human nature. It is the tendency 
hardly make the church more Chris: | to break up into cliques and social 
tian by calling it so than it is now in| gets It is said that even on the 
reality. crowded streets men tend to move in 
On the other hand, the church | groups, slightly detached from one 
would certainly cease to be really another. As long as there is any 
Christian if its people should fall movement among mankind, and 
into a quarrel and lose their good movement goes on at different rates 
spirit over the question of naming it. of growth, it seems likely that the 
Neither would it be so broad and formation of social groups will always 
real a free-thinkers church as it is continue. It is well to recognize it 
now, if a majority should happen to asa fact of human nature. The evil 
vote to attach any name to it which | is not in this tendency to a certain 
would drive some of its people away. | stratification; the evil is when the 
The fact is, what makes a church | people of the different groups treat 
Christian is that the good spirit ‘s each other unsocially, with coldness, 
there, so that a “Christ” would be at | with suspicion, with the tone of su- 
home in it. What makes it a free- periority, or even with contempt. 
thinkers church is, not that a ma-| Take, by way of example, the case 
jority vote it so, but that thought is | of any old established church. We 
perfectly free there. ‘The new min- | wil] suppose that it is a liberal, or 
ister makes these points very plain in| Unitarian, church. There is little 
a little speech. “I happen,” he says, trouble, I assure you, in such a 
“to be attached to the Christian | church from the want of religious 
name, and I should be glad if all felt freedom. Anyone of whatever opin- 
towards it as I do. But Il cannot ions is welcome to the church. 
blame some of my neighbors if they | Jt is probable that a Jew or a China- 
have formed prejudices about it. In man could easily become a voting 
fact Christians have often behaved member. It is no barrier against 
so as to create very bitter prejudice membership in such a church that a 
against the name. I advise there-| man is an agnostic or a materialist. 
fore,” he says, “if any really object to| Such men are often pew-owners. 
the use of the name, that you leave | They often like, for the sake of their 
it aside. I think if Christ were here, | families, if not for their own sake, to 
he would be very happy in this church | attend church. Everyone is glad to 
and think it was decidedly his kind have them there. If they have in- 
of church. Ido not think he would | fluence generally in the community, 
be half so happy if we called it by his | they are apt to have quite their due 
name against the protest of any of) share of influence in deciding church 
our friends, for, though 1 do. not questions and in calling a minister. 
agree with their protest, I believe ‘They are never urged to profess by a 
from their point of view that itis | word what they do not henestly be- 
quite honest.” lieve. There may be persons in the 
One of the free-thinkers, also, at same church with them of narrow or 
this point, helps very much to the even bigoted opinions, but the gen- 
peaceful settlement of this question. | eral tradition has already been estab- 
“This is a good enough free-thinkers | lished in all liberal churches, of lib- 
church for me,” he says, “and you erty of eonscience, liberty of thought, 
could not make it better by calling | and at least outward respect for 
it so. 1 would a little rather not‘ others’ opinions. There is apt, how- 
have it called Christian, but even if, ever, in such an oldchurch to be a cer- 
you do call it Christian, I cannot for | tain social constraint, a real want of 
the life of me see any reason why || social freedom. There are groups and 
should go out of it. If youcalled this | sets in the church, who are some- 
city a tyranny and named the Mayors what shy of each other, none the less 
a Despot, while you still had a perfect | that they have excellent social in- 
democracy, I should vote against you tentions. Strangers and new-comers 
and call your names ridiculous; but |in the church are apt to find a cer- 
as long as we had the reality of a free | tain coldness of atmosphere. ‘There 
government, I certainly should not | are social sets in the community who 
feel obliged to move out of town; | have a vague impression that the old 
much less should I give up our church is inhospitable and does not 
church, because the majority preferred | want their presence. And yet, there 
a particular name. In fact, I have! was never perhaps better moral tim- 
to confess that your new name is cap- | ber than in this old Unitarian church. 
able of a very high meaning ” After| Many of the prejudices against it 
the free-thinker’s speech the question | are quite exaggerated. Its members 
of the name of the church was indefi- | generally would be pleased, in a mild 
nitely postponed. way, to see the poor among them. 
You will please observe that the | They wish to give a true welcome to 
patience and good temper shown both | strangers. No people in the world 
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are kinder-hearted, if humane serv- 
ice is demanded of them for their 
neighbors. ‘The trouble is not with 
the moral material of the people of 
the church, so much as it is with the 
moral temperature at which they 
live. Their need is of some slight 
increase of spiritual heat and vital- 
ity. ‘They have learned the lesson of 
paying one hundred cents on a dollar 
very well. They, know about kind- 
ness to animals. They need a new 
access Of those great spiritual quali- 
ties known as faith, hope. and love. 
They need a quickening of their 
imagination, so as to put themselves 
in one another’s places An access of 
love, a quickening of the sense that 
they are the children of God, would 
thaw out all suspicion and constraint 
and set their hearts free. 


This need will presently show it- 
self, we suspect, in Texas City. In 
the meantime, however, as we have 
seen, the people have actually been 
brought by their common sufferings 
and common hopes for the city into 
uncommonly harmonious relations. 
They are ready just now to do any- 
thing that will make for friendliness 
and social freedom. Noone could be 
a snob, if he wished, in the present 
atmosphere. ‘There is very little 
further, however, that can be imme- 
diately done. ‘Tnere is one question 
that has a bearing upon the future. 
It touches the expense, style, luxury, 
and ornamentation of the new church. 
All are agreed that the building 
should be outwardly’ solid, sub- 
stantial and worthy of their city. 
‘There are some who have a pardon- 
able pride also that the interior should 
be rich and elegant. It is certain that 
the tendency in this direction will 
serve to make the poorer people feel 
less at ease. Luxurious appointments 
will tempt churches-goers toward 
richness of dress, thus setting up a 
barrier between the rich and their 
poorer neighbors. On the other hand 
such simplicity of appointment in the 
new church as may be readily com- 
bined with good taste, will march 
with simplicity of dress on the part 
of the people, and will remind all 
classes that the house is their com- 
on property. 


So much for the establishment of 
our new church in Texas City. You 
will have observed what uncommon 
conditions it has required. It begins 
With very considerable expense and 
sacrifice ; not expense of money alone, 
but the giving upof many prejudices. 
“omething has been required of every 
Class of people who compose it. You 
Will notice, however, that through- 
Out the breadth of the organization 
there has nowhere been demanded 
any sacrifice of principle. No one 
has been asked to say what he does 
not believe. What has been required 
has been the giving up of personal 
preference, of bigotry, of egotism, 
and of self-will. All this sacrifice 
has been the result of a strong and 
genuine movement of brotherly kind- 
ness, welding together all classes of 
the people. 


We must confess that it is an open 
question, what will be the outcome 
of a movement so auspiciously start- 
ed. We have helped our man mount 
the bicycle and given him the initial 
impetus. It remains to be seen 
whether he iscapable of keeping it in 
motion. 
ery, so with the church. 
certain respectable momentum. In 
all human enterprises there is a dis- 
integrating, centrifugal influence at 
work. ‘The success of the newchurch 
will depend, as in the beginning, 
largely on the loyalty and good tem- 
per of certain leading individuals. 
If Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer, after 
having so kindly assisted in the start, 
henceforth quietly stay at home and 
only pay their subscription, and take 
no pains to attend the common ser- 
vices of the new church, there will be 
aloss of power and motion. If the 
Baptists and Methodists begin to talk 
of withdrawing from the common 
church, and instituting sectarian en- 
terprises, it will be a public misfort- 
une. If the new minister too, soon 
after this crisis in the life of the 
town, is called to go to Chicago or 
New York, and leaves his workin the 


hands of some pérsonof merely mod- | 
erate ability and little spiritual in- | 


sight. I foresee a period of chaos. 


On the other hand, the conditions 
for permanent success appear very 
favorable. It wants only to be seen 


proving the means of 
awakening, that there is a revival of 
righteousness in the methods of 
business, that there is a new and 
kindlier spirit 


As in all kinds of machin- | 


Not only) 
good guidance is required, but also a_ 


that the triumph of the free 


lL -s , : 
time is already ripe for such churches 


everywhere? Why do you speak so 
cautiously of possible failure? Do 
you mean to imply that our ideal or 
free church, in your opinion, cannot 
be consummated in our generation? 
Do you practically tell us to be con- 
tented with such imperfect churches 
as we have?” I have implied noth- 
ing of the sort. IL hold that it is the 
part of anyone who sees an ideal to 
press toward it with all his might, 
and to try to do his best to realize it. 
I call it terrible and demoralizing to 
any setof people to sit down content 
with recognized imperfections. I 
speak with caution only because I am 
impressed with the arduousness of our 
work and the many different sides on 
which it has to be carried out. I see, 
therefore, on our part, the distinct 
danger of exagzerating the compara- 
tive importance of some one aspect 
of the work. There is danger, for 
example, if one is interested in the 
method of free seats, of exaggerating 
the importance of this outward 
method, as compared with other sub- 
jects even more profound. ‘There is 
danger of supposing that, if we get 
free seats, we have therefore got the 
ideal church, with all the faith and 
hope and love needful for maintain- 
ing it. 1 say this as one who believes 
seat 
method would certainly tend to react 


helpfully on the moral and spiritual 
life of any church which adopted it. 
in the city that the new church is | 


There is danger, also, if one has 


real moral; much at heart the securing am- 
ple freedom 
happens 
show of bigotry on the part of his 
in the relations of | fellows, 


of thought, if 
be annoyed by 


one 
to any 


and especially if one sees 


employers and working people, that | certain kindly Jews or agnostics out- 
the old-time bar-rooms and gambling | side, who might possibly be brought 
dens suffer for lack of patronage, |into his church,—there is danger, I 


that the boys and young men are 
more pure and manly and are inter- 
ested in worthier pursuits, that the 
government of the city is free of par- 
tisanship and is administered and 
maintained with high public 
spirit. It needs also to be shown, 
even more profoundly, that the 
people of the town possess a new 
courage and a new inspiration for 
their work, that they have comfort 
in meeting trials and losses, that not 
only among the devout is there a 
sense of the living God and that men 
are his children, but that all classes 
share a happy feeling as of those who 
live in a righteous and beneficent 
world. This moral uplift, this prac- 
tical working of righteousness, this 
humane sense of brotherh od, this 
kindling of the sense of universal 
and divine relation, will soon produce 
a kind of spiritual momentum, which 
will abundantly justify the existence 
of the church and assure its perma- 
nent success. One can hardly con- 
ceive that there could be any institu- 
tion more desirable for the happy 
life of a community than such a 
church as we have imagined. 

I fancy now that I hear certain 
questions. “ Why,” you ask, “do you 
not express greater confidence that the 


'~‘Say, 
/portance of the vote which would 
give such persons welcome. The fact 
is, no mere vote can ever make peo- 


of quite exaggerating the im- 


ple really welcome to an organization. 
Nothing but congeniality, the sense 
of common needs, the touch of 
brotherly sympathy, is effectual in 
bringing into a church these who 
have hitherto stoodaloof from it. Of 
all institutions in the world, in a 
church especially, a vote does not 
merely mean the triumph of a ma- 
jority, it must represent a willing, 
hearty temper, in order to do any 
good. The securing this temper is 
essential to securing the vote. 


There is even greater ‘danger, | 
think, of exaggerating the relative 
importance of names and definitions. 


Ispeak as one who would like to 


have names as accurate as possible. 
But I suspect that it is a species of 
dogmatism when we insist upon the 
particular names of our own prefer- 
ence, before the average man in our 
church has been educated to see the 
significance of the issues which we 
raise. 1 think of those terrible con- 
tentions in the early church councils. 
Only the few, whether Arians or 
Athanasians, understood (perhaps no 
one ever understood) what the quar- 
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rel was about. 
councils were more barbarians than 
Christians. It was pathetic to see 
the rabble voting on questions of the 
nice distinction of words when. as 


The majority in the hope. 
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The fact that such an ideal 
of the church should blossom out in 
man’s growing thought is a sort of 
proof of divineness. Already in many 
places we see the beginnings of the 


our friend Mr. Calthrop says, they ideal church. We see individuals who 


were not even aware that there was | 


a Holy Ghost. And even to-day I1 
think it may be possible that we ask 
too much of men who are 
used as yet tothe thought of God, 
when we urge upon them delicate 
questions, on which good men differ, 
regarding the use of historic words— 
historic words that are always chang- 
ing and taking on new significations. 

The fact is, the ideal church which 
we are contemplating fills me with a 
sense of humility as often as I con- 
sider it. It means hardly less than 
a perfected humanity. It means also 
perfected individuals. It means, 
therefore, great and beautiful disin- 
terestedness on the part of all who 
look towards it, it means large sym- 
pathy and insight and imagination, 
it means forbearance and tenderness 
towards the weak and uneducated. 
It means, at least on the part of 
those who are leaders in the new 
movement, generosity, good temper 
and self-control. It forblds partisan- 
ship. It demands what Matthew Ar- 
nold calls “sweetness and light.” It 
demands on the part of those who 
guide and steer that they shall be 
always at their best, when too often 
their eyes are sleepy and dull and 
their hearts are cold. 


Our ideal, also, involves a wonder- 
ful deal of patience, or rather a new 
quality of patience. The old sort of 
patience was supposed to be directed 
toward those who were evil or did 
you wrong. ‘The new patience is the 
patience of the evolutionist. It is 
the patience of the farmer who has 
to sit by and wait for the tender 
green things to grow, who must feed 
and water them and help them grow 
the faster. It is the patience of one 
who knows that the sweet nuts may 
be encased in a rough and hurtful 
burr, but who can wait till, as the 
nut 1ipens, the burr bursts of itself. 
It is the patience of one who does 
not expect to see in the children the 
maturity of grown men, who counts 
the long and painful cost of what he 
undertakes, and is not easily disap- 
pointed. It is the patience of one 
who appreciates the condition of the 
great multitudes of people who must 
make up our churches,—hard pressed 
by labor, urged by competition, with 
little leisure to spend upon the high 
subjects which men’s seuls need for 
their rest and comfort. It is the 
patience, too, of those who see that 
even superstition, narrowness and 
bigotry are phases in men’s religious 
growth; that their growth cannot 
be forced, that their faults are not 
cured by opposition and negative 
treatment, but by the positive warmth 
of love, by deepening their experi- 
ences of what faith means. 

While our ideal thus makes us very 
modest and humble, we cannot look 
at it without the stirring of a great 


deny that there 


where the general conditions may be 
but little | 


are entirely ready for it. I will not 


are communities 


quite ripe. ‘There are beautiful and 
noble lives, such as we all know, that 
present to us the great essential facts 
of breadth, freedom, earnestness, 
thoughtfulness, brotherly kindness, 
faith, too. and hope and love. Such 
lives are always contagious and pro- 
duce others like themselves. The 
evil in the world is not catching so 
truly as good’is: for the evil tends to 
kill itself, but goodness makes life 
grow. All these facts fill us with 
confidence that we live in God’s 
growing world: and if we live in his 
world, whatever is best, whatever is 
desirable, must assuredly come to 
pass. It may, or may not, come in 
our time. ‘To help bring it to pass, 
however, to be a co-operator, with one 
another and with God, is joy and de- 
light enough for any man’s life. Our 
ideal church, then, must come to 
pass. It is too good not to come to 
pass, in God’s world. We will devote 
ourselves anew, with more strenuous 
efforts, to help bring it tu pass. 


Corresponde nce 
The Moral Law. 


Epirork Unity: Every lover of 
truth and good morals will commend 
the able and conclusive refutation, 
in the issue of Unity of 23d ult., of 
Rey. Joseph Cook’s Theories, by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Unlike that 
eminent pulpit orator, Frederic W. 
Robertson, Rev. Mr, Cook appears to 
have no faith in the Eternal Equity 
—“the calm and salutary verities of 
science and law.” Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son wrote in 1847: “What saves a 
man,—his own character or that of 
another?” Paul’s teachings are in 
line with this: “Render to every 
man according to his works.” 

Every enlightened teacher of mor- 
als will heartily indorse these words 
of protest of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones—“I protest against the jug- 
yling with the eternal laws of right 
and wrong.” That great writer, 
James A. Froude, voices the same 
eternal law: hesays: “ Whatare the 
lessons of history? It is a voice 
sounding fcrever across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong. Opin- 
ions alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the moral law is 
written on the tablets of eternity. 
For every false woid or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty or oppression, for 
lust or vanity the price has to be paid 
at last. * * Justice and truth 
alone endure and live,” etc. 

Even the “ pagan ” creeds of Egypt 
insisted on purity of life and the 
practice of charity, and that truth 
and knowledge should be sought for. 
Is it possible that in this age of 


progress a citizen of Boston has a 
lower conception of morals or of re- 
ligious truth than the “pagan” of 
four thousand years ago ? 

FRANKLIN. 


The Man Half a Century Old. 

Il remember very well the impres- 
sions of my first meeting with Jen- 
kin Lleyd Jones. At the timel had 
not completely outgrown the effects 
of the season of doubt and denial] 
through which I had passed. I was 
sick mentally, and needed a physi- 
cian. It was at Weirs, N. H., where 
we spent a number of days together 
discussing the great interests of life. 
By the beautiful lake and the pict- 
uresque hills we walked arm in arm. 
absorbed in the spiritual realities 
which we were called upon to teach 
by word and deed. Ican never for- 
get the eloquent sincerity with which 
he expressed his faith in the dignity 
of human nature, and the inspiring 
hope which he cherished for the 
future. In that communion with 
him I found healing. 

Permit me to lay this humble 
tribute upon the altar which is al- 
ready crowded with a thousand tok- 
ens of appreciation from a thousand 
hearts. M. M. MANGASARIAN. 


DEAR UNITY: Your “ Wanted, a 
Civic Cathedral” is the best word 
said. For half a century we have 
been feeling along toward the thing 
needed. If we could have seen and 
felt correctly and certainly we could 
have had what we felt for and fore- 
Saw. 

Each of us in our place must do 
what our hands find to do The 
Temple of the Angels will be built 
yet—or rebuilt. Cordially yours, 


Kk. P. POWELL. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Do NOT miss our PREMIUM LIST and 
CLUB LIST on next to last page. 


Scrotula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 


its Life. Overcome. these 


germs with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong: 
Physicians, the world over; 
endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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Che Home 
Helps to Fligh Living, 


SUN.—The home is the crystal of society 
—the nucleus of national char- 
‘'cloudlets ! 

acter. 


~ 4 se a , | First one would wink 
MON.—LExample is one of the most po- | another, which meant, “Come, I’ve 
tent of instructors, though it 


teaches without a tongue. Then they would all blink, which 
TUES.—Action is always more forcible meant “Ready!” So they kept 
than words. | winking and blinking until they grew 
WED.—Given perseverance and energy | Very warm and thirsty. Just then 
enon becomes habitual. they remembered that there were no 


‘. ! | drinking- Boe - ' 
THURS —Contact with the good never | What a to Mong cane ay Magne moe 
fails to impart good. | 


FR|.—Cheerfulness gives elasticity to the 
spirit. 

SAT.—The fervent spirit confers a dignity 
on even the most ordinary 


occupations. So they twinkled and blinked, 
—Samuel Smiles. | And laughed and winked, 

which meant, thinking what to do. 

'“lT’ve got it!” said one bright little 


The Thirsty Stars. 


A long time ago, seven little stars 
‘came out one night to play hide and 
|seek in their beautiful sky-garden,— 
and oh, such a twinkling time as they 
‘did have, hiding behind mother- 


they were brave little stars, and 

always tried to find out a happy way 
to do everything, even if it did seem 
hard. 


My Treasure. 


father stars and the pretty floating | 
and then 


found such a good hiding place.” | 


they did not sit down and cry,—for | 


'twinkler; “wecan all join hands and | 


The west sun shines from clouds at 
last, 
And slant beams mark a radiant way 
Where a dear form in beauty cast 
Makes length’ning shadows seem less 
oray. 


She ‘s gracious as the coming dawn 
Whose half-smile hesitates a space— 

And then, as if her doubts were gone, 
She archly looks up in my face, 


The light that comes with early morn 
Is breaking over lip and brow, 
And bright new thoughts, of morning 
born, 
Are flushing all her features now. 


Ah, in the western sun-light’s glow 
| stand and watch her eastern light ; 
My golden tints are darkening slow ; 
Her rosy colors grow more bright. 


They flood my path with richer hues; 
In her my hopes have found new 
birth, 
For her sweet sake I take new views, 
Through her bright eyes I see the 
earth. 


My thoughts will not run out for her 
To where I stand in sunset’s glow, 
Feeling the light would be a blur 
If this bright one I did not know. 


Knough, I hold her in my heart 
The rarest gift that heaven has sent, 
Enough that I can give her part 
Of that for which my life is spent. 
GERTRUDE R. COLBORN. 


ee 


A poor man had been injured in 
the street. A crowd gathered. One 
said: “How I pity him!” Others 
said the same. A sailor pulled out 
half a dollar, and handing it to the 
man, said: “I pity him 50 cents; 
how much do the rest of you pity 
him? ”—The Myrtle. 


make a dipper; four can form a cup, 


comes floating by.” 

So they all joined hands and made 
the dipper, just in time to fill it with 
water from some pretty white clouds 


After having enjoyed a cool drink, 
‘the stars thought Lady Moon looked 
thirsty, and they decided to fill the 
dipper again and take it to her. She 
was delighted, for she really wanted 
a drink; but oh! what do you think 
happened? Lady Moon was very, 
very cold, and the moment she 
touched the dipper to take a drink, it 
caught her breath, and the seven lit- 
tle stars were frozen together in the 
form of a dipper, forever; and if you 
try 1 am sure you can see them every 
bright starlight night, twinkling 
merrily in their beautiful home up in 
the sky. 
— Kindergartner, in Child-Garden. 


Every-Day Life. 

With Lowell we can say that 
“new occasions bring new duties,” 
for every day brings its work for us 
to do. With ordinary people these 
duties are not great, dazzling deeds. 
One’s life can be noble and full of 
beauty without once stepping out- 
side of the home circle and the ordi- 
nary round of every-day events. A 
grand life is made up of little sacri- 
fices, little acts of charity, little bur- 
dens borne for a weary brother, and 
little crosses patiently carried for 
love of the dear Heavenly Father. 

— Hartford Herald. 


HERE is a Whittier story told by 
the poet at his own expense: “I once 
went to hear a wonderful orator: and 
he wound up his speech with a poeti- 
cal quetation, and I clapped with all 
my might. Someone touched me on 
the shoulder, and said, ‘ Do you know 
who wrote that?’ I said, ‘No, lI 
don’t; but it’s good.’ It seems I had 


and three the handle, and we can get. 
a drink from the first cloudlet that | 


that were on their way to cloud-land. | 


written it myself. The fault is I 
have written far too much. I wish 
half of it was in the Red Sea.”—Ex- 
| change. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


1894 


| still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
| lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
| octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
| se go ai VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
| thoughto 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 

leteness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 


Sa Copyrighted translations from the 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 
M*nette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January list. 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
| German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 
Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tug 
LivinG AGE for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 
For $9.00, Tue Livinc AGeE for 1S094, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 


|. The prices given above include postage on Tue 
| LivInG AGE only. 


These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 

R@- No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

Aa To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 wssued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.00 per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tuz Livinc AGg, 15c. each. 

Sa Rates for clubbing Tuk Livinc AcE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


ApprREss LITTELL & CO., 


31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Prince 
of India 
for 5 cents 


only, for two days’ reading, proportionately for 
longer time, through your Bookseller, country 
Postmaster or direct. Deposit the price ($2.50) 
and on return get any book you want to bor- 
row or want to buy, of the se. 

at the lowest prices ever 
Books sold known. Any book 
supplied. Catalogue, 160-pages, 2 cents. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
Mention this paper. 57 Rose St., New York® 


INSTRUMENTS *c.cae" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work. at moderate prices. 
Address GEORGE WALE, MARKSBORO, New Jersey. 


Do NOT miss our PREMIUM LIST and 
,LUB LIST on next to last page. 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 


| which it received its historical stamp, 


YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 
BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


Lesson XIV. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 
Matt. xxvi. 17-30. 


The holy supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need. 
—Lowell. 


The Last Supper, by Leonardo da 

Vinci (1452-1519). 

The picture is too well known to re- 
quire explanation. Its anachronisms 
also are so manifest that they need not 
be dwelt upon. For the table and its 
appointments Leonardo was evidently 
satisfied with the model furnished in 
the refectory of the Milan convent on 
whose wall the picture was enearnrgg 
and did not feel obliged to attempt a 
reproduction of the actual scene in a 
Jerusalem upper-chamber. Moreover, 
he has erred in representing the meal 
as taken by day, for although the moon 
was always at full when the Passover 
was eaten, the light on the landscape 
seen through the windows must be of 
the sun, and the episode upon which 
the picture is based cannot have cc- 
curred till long after sunset. Jesus has 
just spoken of his betr ayal and the 
various emotions which the announce- 
ment called forth are beautifully shown 
on the faces of the apostles. It is re- 
markable that John, on the right of 
Jesus, shows neither surprise nor in- 
dignation, but alone of all the apostles 
has an expression like that on the face 
of Jesus himself. 


What was the Passover ?—-A Jew- 
ish festival in memory of the deliv- 
erance from Egypt. 


Picture : 


It seems to have been a very ancient 
Semitic custom to offer the firstlings of 
the flock in sacrifice (ef. Ex. xxii. 30). 
Since “in Arabia all cattle, small and 
great, yean in the season of the spring 
pasture,” the sacrifices would be most 
numerous at that season of the year; 
and because originally sacrifice was a 
communal rather than an individual 
matter, there would be a disposition 
to offer ali the sacrifices of a commu- 
nity at the same time. The festival 
seems to have been at this stage in its 
history when the Jews left Egypt (Ex, 
x.), and thus the spring festival took on 
historical association? In the land of 
Canaan, and perhaps carlier in Egypt, 
the first fruits of the soil were devoted 
to the god of the land. This form of 
sacrifice could not arise till the people 
had passed from the nomadic to the 
agricultural life. The season of the 
tirst-fruits could be definitely fixed and 
the general festival came to be known 
as the feast of unleavened bread. 
With the centralization of worship i 
Jerusalem, we find the more ancient 

pring festival of the firstlings attached 
o that of the first-fruits and its his- 
-orical character becomes prominent. 
The feast of the Passover, then, orig- 
inated long before the exodus from 


: 
| 


ory of him might be kept by his dis- 


| 


ciples. The Synoptists say plainly that 


simple rite, instituted by Jesus dur- 


and was subsequently allied to the har- 
vest festival of the first-fruits. In the 
time of Jesus all the festivals had lost 
their primitive character, and the 


Passover had undergone the greatest | 


transformation, being thought of only 
as an historical reminder of the escape 
from bondage. 


What was the Last Supper ?—A 
ing the Passover meal, that the mem- 


ciples. 
Our sources do not agree about the 
last meal which Jesus ate with his dis- 


it was the regular Passover meal 
| (Matt. xxvil.19; Mark xiv. 16; Luke 

xxii. &, 15), but John is equally positive 
that the Passover was not to be celebrat- 
ed till the evening of Friday (xviii. 28; 
xix. 14). It is hard to decide which ac- 
count is authentic. It is against the 
Fourth Gospel that it represents Jesus 
from the beginning as the lamb of God, 
and hence would have been likely to 
find appropriateness in the synchro- 
nism of his death with the slaughtering 
of the Passover lambs in the temple— 
yet it was not the Passover lamb that 
took away the sin of the world (John 
i. 28'. On the other hand, the Synop- 
tists preserve the tradition that Pilate, 
following a usual custom, offered to re- 
lease a prisoner at the feast, and gave 
the people their choice between Jesus 
and Barabbas. Inasmuch as one of the 
objects of releasing a captive would be 
that he might keep the Passover with 
his family, it may be that even in the 
Synoptists there is a tradition in har- 
mony with John’s. While the question 
must be left indeterminate, it is prob- 
ably safer to follow the Synoptists and 
hold this the Passover meal. 

In that case, the events of the day 
would have been about as follows. Be- 
tween three o'clock and five, the lambs 
were slain in the temple. In the great 
crowd of Jews that thronged the tem- 
ple were two disciples of Jesus (Luke 
says Peter and John), carrying a lamb 
to be slaughtered. Earlier in the day 
they had found a householder whose 
upper chamber was given them for the 
evening. “It may be mentioned that 
it was customary to allow to strangers 
the use gratis of the necessary room, 
with articles of furniture, especially 
with cushions and tables; in return for 
which it was usual to leave behind the 
skin of the Passover lamb and the 
earthen vessels that had been em- 
ployed.” |Keim, Jesus of Nazareth, v. 
p. 280.| Thither the disciples carried 
the slain lamb. Probably everything 
else needed for the feast had already 
been provided. On the evening before, 
the family whose room had _ been 
placed at their disposal began to re- 
move the leaven from the house, and 
by noon of the Passover day not a par- 
ticle of leaven was to be found. “To 
them would fall also the duty of bak- 
ing in the early morning the pure un- 
leaven mazzot, the cake of wheaten 
meal, as well as the preparation of the 
charoset—the thick batter of fruit fla- 
vored with vinegar and cinnamon— 
and the bitter herbs.” At evening 
Jesus came with the rest of the apos- 
tles and the Passover began. 

In the course of the meal, possibly 
near the end of the feast and just be- 
fore the time of the thanksgiving, the 
blessing and the drinking of the third 


cakes and breaking off one piece after 
another gave a fragment to each of his 
disciples, and then when the third cup 
was brought he passed it to his friends 
in turn, bidding them think of him as 
often as they broke bread or drank 
wine in the future. It is possible that 
he meant only to make his memory a 
part of each subsequent Passover feast, 
but from the history of the ceremony 
in the church it is more probable that 
he expected the apostles to keep to- 
gether, and wished them to think of 
him at every common meal. 


How was the Eucharist observed 
in the early church :—It formed part 
of an ordinary meal in a gathering of 
the whole church, and was taken in 
memory of Jesus and in hope of his 
speedy return. 


The earliest account is found in | 
Cor. xi. 17-26, which shows how the 
ceremony was observed in Paul's time. 
As the service of commemoration was 
reparated gradually from the usual 
supper, the former was called specifi- 
cally the Eucharist (blessing or thanks- 
giving, 1 Cor. xi. 24), and the latter 
was called the Agape or Love-feast: 
but the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles ” comprehends both in the word 
Kucharist, Ignatius in the word Love 
Feast (cf. Teaching, etc,, Schaft’s ed., 
pp. 0i-62). Rich and poor, master and 
slave, satdown together once a week on 
the same footing of brotherhood in 
Christ and partook of bread, fish and 
wine.” During this meal bread was 
broken, wine was passed and prayers 
were offered in memory of Jesus and in 
hope of his,second coming. Out of this 
beautiful and significant service, which 
is evidently only commemorative, have 
grown the Catholic celebration of the 
Mass and the Protestant “Communion,” 
both of which are very far from the in- 
tention of Jesus. 

Exactly what Jesus did mean by the 
rite can be gathered only from his own 
words, but these differ materially in 
the various accounts. Yet all agree in 
the following particulars: 

(a) Jesus called the bread his body 
and the wine his blood (Matt. xxvi. 
26,27; Mark xiv. 22-24; Luke xxii. 
19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25; cf. also John vi. 
06). This has been aptly called, “ The 
last parable of Jesus.” Can we not 
imagine how the idea occurred to him” 
He knew that for him death was at the 
door, and as the meal proceeded the 
gloom grew thicker around him. The 
red wine in the cup suggested the 
blood he was to shed—“ See,” he said, 
“my blood!” And as che solemnly 
broke the bread—“ My body broken!” 
Only those who are utterly unable to 
appreciate the tender mysticism olf 
Jesus, and his invariable habit of see- 
ing analogies, and expressing them in 
parables, could fail to understand his 
mood and his pathetic words. 

(b) Jesus looked forward to a future 
reunion with his disciples in the king- 
dom of God (Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 
25; Luke xxii. 18; 1 Cor. xi. 262). This 
is a striking feature of the ceremony 
in the early church: it looked back- 
ward, to be sure, but it also lcoked for- 
ward to the time when Jesus should 
come again. In the “ Teaching” the 
service closes with a triumphant ring- 
ing cry “ Maranatha”--the Lord com- 
eth. 

(c) The mention of a covenant in con- 
nection with the cup. All accounts 


cup, Jesus took one of the wheaten 


agree that Jesus believed that his 
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blood was to be shed for a purpose, as 
symbol or sealof a covenant (1 Cor. xi. 
25; Luke xxii. 20: Mark xiv. 24: 
Matt. xxvi. 28) and, Matthew adds, for 
the remission of sins (xxvi. 28). Be- 
lieving, as Jesus did, that he must die 
in Jerusalem to end his first mission as 
Messiah, it is only natural that he 
should have questioned as to the mean- 
ing of thatdeath. Why must the Mes- 
siah suffer and die? May we not sup- 
pose thatas he recalled the teaching of 
[saiah that the servant of Yahwe suf- 
fered for the sins of-the people, and as 
he thought of the system of ideas rep- 
resented by the lamb before him, 
the idea of sacrifice came to him 
as a possible explanation of his 
death ? Surely those who had believed 
in him as Messiah must have entered 
into a new relation with God by reason 
of that belief, and at his second coming 
they should inherit the promises. But 
they must remain faithful to their be- 
lief during the dark days of separation, 
they must be mindful of the covenant, 
and therefore this wine, shall be t> them 
areminder. The thought of Jesus on 
this matter we cannot see clearly, per- 
haps it was not clear even to himself; 
but we may be certain that he believed 
his death was decreed by God for the 
good of others, and it is possible that 
in the idea of sacrifice either as seal of 
a covenant or as a means for the re- 
mission of sins (cf. Heb. x. 11-28) he found 
an explanation of his predetermined 
sufferings, and to keep his disciples 
faithful, bade them think of him and 
of the relation to God upon which they 
had entered by belief in him whenever 
they partook of wine, the symbol of 
his blood shed in their behalf. 

“And having sung an hymn they 
went out unto the Mount of Olives.” 
The hymn was from the Psalter 
(Psalms cxv.-ecxvill.), and should be 
read in the class. Also it is urgently 
recommended that the prayers in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
chaps. ix. and x., be read also. The 
Teaching has been published by the 
American Unitarian Association for 
free distribution, and may be had on 


application. For a modern idea of the 
communion, see “Robert Elsmere,” 
chap. xlix. 


The observance of the Lord’s Supper 
had three results in the early church: 

ia) It leveled distinctions of race and 
class by bringing all together in a com- 
mon meal. This must have been of es- 
pecial importance when the church 
consisted of both Jews and Gentiles. 

‘b) It fostered personal loyalty to 
Jesus as the embodiment of the new 
ideals. 

‘c) It kept alive the hope of his re- 
turn, | 


Questions. 


The Picture.—What can you find out 
about Leonardo da Vinci as painter, 
mathematician, man of sciences, in- 
ventor ? The anachronisms of the pic- 
ture. What is the significance of the 
Overturned salt-cellar in front of Ju- 
das ? 

The Passover.—Tell the story of the 
festival and learn what you can about 
the way it was observed in the time of 
Jesus. Was this last meal a Passover ? 
Do vou think of any other nature-festi- 
vals which have gathered historical 
associations—Christmas, for instance ? 

The Lord's Supper.—What is the 
meaning of Lowell’s lines? Can we 
observe the rite without superstition 
or misunderstanding ? Would there 


be any benefit in it? Did Jesus or his 
disciples think that it would be pre- 
served so many hundred years ? 


Sunday School Items. 
BEGINNINGS. 


A list of books is given in the 
Christian Register for Nov. 23, by the | 
Unitarian Sunday School Society as_ 
“useful in studying and teaching the | 


new lessons” on the Old Testament 


now being issued by that society. | 
The first book on the list is our re- 
cently published work “ Beginnings ” | 


And it is recommended without re- 
serve, though the teachers are cau- 
tioned against the Bible for Learners 
as “sometimes extremely 


the fact that the book is used in the 
Ethical Sunday School in Chicago, 
Shows how catholic the spirit of the 


work is and how successful the author 


has been in giving the simple truth, 
freed from all theological bias, in 


treating of the origin of human insti- | 


tions. And the use of the work as a 


handbeok by a class studying the 


ultra.” | 
This recommendation, taken with 


GIFT BOOKS 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


A book of selections in prose and 
verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture, 
intended for a daily companion and coun- 
selor. By the editor of “Quiet Hours.” Hand- 
somely bound in white and gold, $1.25. In 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 


Selected by Anna Harris Smith 
White and gold, $1.25. Cloth, full gilt. $1.25. 
Piain cloth, $1.00. 


‘The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


Eight sermons. By William C. Gan- 
nett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.00. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 
iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


‘The Thought of God; 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. By Freder- 
ick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Full 
morocco, $1.50. White vellum cloth, $1.00 


} 


| 


. ‘ . . ‘ | . Paper, 50 cents. 
history of art in a neighboring city 


shows how wide is the range of the | The Insight of Faith, 
little manual. It will be sent free | 

to any annual subscriber to the West- 
ern Unitarian Sunday School Society, | 
when requested. The annual sub-— 
scription is on* dollar. 


Brief Selected Paragraphs from the 
Writings of REV. HENRY W. FOOTE. 115 
pages. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. Morocco, 
full gilt, $1.50. “ Rarely does one find a little 
volume so full of helpful and precious words. 
Devotional in spirit and uplifting in aim.”— 
Christian Inquirer. 


— 

NOBLE LIVES AND NoBLE DEEDS. | Uplifts of Heart and Will. 

A selection of twelve lessons from | 
this admirable series is being made. 
by one of the members of our Sun- Complete Life,” etc. Second thousand, with 
day School Board for use in our additions. 106 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
schools when Mr. Fenn’s lessons are Tender and True 
finished. The list of lessons chosen | ; 
will be published in this column ina 


week or two. | Afterglow. 


Fifteen hundred copies of Mr. | By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
1 ; , | Cloth, 50 cents. 
Fenn’s leaflets are printed weekly. 


‘lag | 
The thirteenth is just issued. Back Blessed Be Drudgery. 
numbers can be supplied. A Sermon. By William C. Gannett. 


ee Rt i White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
A new edition of “Unity Services | silk, 10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 


and Songs for Sunday School,” by The Royalty of Service 


James Vila Blake, is just issued. We 

shall now be able to fill orders that! A Sermon, uniform with “Blessed Be 

have been waiting. | Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
| cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 


ee eonemaaen Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 


Alcott’s 
any other skin disease, Little 


AYER’S Women 


only 4 cents 
SARSAPARILLA 


for three days’ reading, proportionately for longt. 
the Superior 


time, through your Bookseller, country Post. 
Blood-Purifier 


master or direct. Deposit the price ($1.35) and 
on return get any book you want to borrow 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you. 


Religious Aspirations in Prose and 
Verse. By JAMES H. WEST, author of “ The 


Poems of Love. Cloth, $1.00. 


81 pp. 


at the lowest prices ever 
Books sold known. Any book 
supplied. Catalogue, 160-pages, 2 cents. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
Vention this paper. 57 Rose St., New York. 


Do you want books? Send your order to 
Unity Publishing Company. 
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Wotes from the Field 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Second 
Church of San Francisco continues to 
thrive. Morning and evening services 
are held with increasing morning con- 
gregations, and evening congregations 
so large that they cannot increase 
without enlarging the  building,— 
which seats nearly five hundred peo- 
ple, including chairs placed in the 
aisles. Mr. Sprague has recently had 
an ill turn from overwork and cold, 
but services were not suspended, as 
Mrs. Sprague was ready to take his 
place. 

The average attendance at Sunday 
School has grown to 120 pupils. The 
school has recently taken up “ Begin- 
nings” with much enthusiasm. A 
weekly teachers’ meeting is held by 
Mr. Sprague, assisted by his wife. A 
good sign is that parents attend in 
goodly numbers. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary held a bazar 
Nov. 2 and 3, the net receipts of which 
amounted to $710. 

Though the church has still a debt 
of $6,000 upon it ($1,000 of which we 
hope soon to pay), the ladies have de- 
cided to take upsome active charitable 
work, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to report on ways and means. 

Mr. Sprague is giving a series. of 
Sunday evening sermons on “Human 
Rights,” as follows: “The Rights of 
Children,” “The Rights of Working 
People,” “The Rights of Woman,” 
“The Rights of the Sensitive.” 

Our pastor and his wife are busy 
people, as, besides the large work of our 
growing church,they spend three morn- 
ings a week in Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University attending classes in social 
science and philosophy. Our church 
boasts of a rapid growth in member- 
ship, having received sixty-nine new 
names since April 1, and there is quite 
a company still to join who are nearly 
ready. . 

Evanston, Ill.—This little church is 
holding its own in numbers and stead- 
ily growing in organization. Its ladies’ 
society during the last year raised over 
$500 toward achurch building. That 
was avery large sum, when the small 
number of the society is taken into ac- 
count. Much of the money was made 
by canvassing for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. They have started out ona 
new campaign this year and would be 
glad to have all of the old subscribers 
renew through this society: and they 
would welcome an unlimited number of 
new subscribers. 

Wichita, Kan.—Rev. W. S. Vail has 
announced his acceptance of the call to 
this church, much to the gratification 
of the people here, who were unani- 
mous in their choice. He has also be- 
gun work at Arkansas City, where 
preaching had been suspended for 
several months. His energy and ex- 
perience promise most excellent re- 
sults in both places. 


Midland, Mich.—Though the church 
here has been without a pastor for two 
years, it has bravely kept up its or- 
ganization and continued to hold its 
Sunday school every Sunday morning, 
and with a gcod attendance. We are 
glad to learn that it has now secured 
the services of a minister who will, at 
least for the present, divide his time 
between this church and that at Mt. 
Pleasant. 


Mitchell, §. Dak.—Rev. Helen G. 


Putnam delivered her paper here on 


| Box 1001, 


Sunday evening, Nov. 19, in the Con- 
gregational Church, “to an audience 
that packed the church to its doors,” 
avcordine to the report of the Mitchell 
Daily Republican of Nov. 20, which also 
says that “Miss Putnam is a very able 
speaker and held the attention of her 
audience through the entire address,” 
She delivered the same address in the 
Methodist Church of the neighboring 
town of Bowdle on the following Sun- says: “I have thoroughly tested it in 
day. nervous diseases, dyspepsia and gener- 

Hillside, Wis.—Rev. F. W. N. Hugen- al debility, and in every case can see 


holtz has been compelled, much to the | great benefit from its use.” 

T T Over 100 illustrations by C. De Grimm. 
J U SS e Everybody sure to want to read it. : 
With its 700 pages and \ B 

i 
tles the puzzling question D EA L OO K FO R A f 
of aelecting a present, 
AGENTS WANTED Read what is said by one ortwo: “Eight 
* orders on my way home—about 3 squares.” 
“Tt goes like hot cakes. Took six orders this morning.’’ ‘* Nineteen names 
twenty orders.” The book sellsitself. Every one wantsit. Prices, 
by mail, orthrough agents, Cl : Half Russia, $4.00. Handsome 
rospectus and outfit for agents. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s New Book 
handsome binding it set- NY 
and makes just the C Hi RISTMAS C | FT. 
taken to-day.” ‘“‘I started out a little while on Saturday and this morning have 
‘loth, $2.50 
Half a million copies sure to be sold. 


regret of the Reams: to give up tempo- 
rarily his work here, owing to the pre- 
carious condition of ‘his wife’s health. 
His place will be filled by Rev. J. C, 
Allen, a graduate of Meadville. 


—— 


For Nervousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. N. D. PARKER, Chicago, IIl., 


rite at once for terms to agents. $250 can be easily earned by Christinas. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. Samantha Meets the Duke of Veragua. 


SPAULDING & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


(SOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 
CHICAGO. 


Your Gift Choosing 


will not be a difficult matter if you examine 
our assortment of Diamonds, Sterling Silver- 
ware, Gems of all kinds, Jewelery, Time 
Pieces, Art Bits. If that be impossible consult 


our “Suggestion Book”—a perfect mirror of 
our stock—mailed free. 


State and Jackson Sts. 
Chicago 


ROOM AND BOARD. 


The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


4209 ELLIS AVENUE.—Mrs. J. A. McKin- 


ney can furnish good rooms and board to any 
in need of a home, 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Augusta, Maine. 


, 


36 Ave, de |’Opera 
Paris 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.56 
a year, but in offering it to you at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we hope to in that time get 

ou 80 interested in our Monthly that you will con- 

nue taking theM inealways. Thelossto usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as 80 
much money spent in advertising our Magazine and 
creating a permanent and enormously increased cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits ef the St. Louis 
a ngnene to your family for two years are made, we 
flatter o ves you will become a permanent sub- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive the St. 
Louis M ine for two full years. If you desirea 
latesamplecopy,send l0c for one and also receivean 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 
with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE. 2819, ou'VE 37. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Four beautiful Christmas Services with 
illstd. title pages, 5 cts. each, samples 
of the four, 15cts. Twovery fine xmas 
cantatas, samples 30 cts. each. Catalog 
he & Co., 940 W. Madison St. Chicago, 1 


———— 


XMA 


MUSIC 


Jjowder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 
teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 
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AUN BEY 


EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Ass’t EpiTror, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A.J. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN, 
WILLIAM. C. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
EMIL G. HIRSCH. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER. HIRAM W. THOMAS, 
ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Published Weekly, $1.00 per Year, 5 cents per 
copy, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


REMITTANCES should be made en bgt to | 


the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by 
express money order, post- office money order, 


Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


per, ready about Dec. 15, worth 50 
cents, and one new subscription 


200 photographic reproductions, w’rth 
75 cents, and one new subscription.. $1 25 


Either the “Addresses” opr 


i 


the “ Impressions,” by Prince 
Wolkonskv, worth 50 cents, and one 
new subscription 


Both of the above books and 


one new subscription 


Liberty and Life, by E. P. Pow- 
ell, worth 50 cents, and one new sub- 
scription 


Five or more new cash sub- 
scriptions, each 


Ten orp more new cash sub- 


draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let-_ 


ter. Postal notes are no more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of 


date on address label, which indicates the time 
to which your subscription is paid. If your 


remittance is not acknowledged in this way | 
within two weeks from the time sent you will | 


confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wish- 
ing UNITY stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect ; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When achange 
of address is desired, both the new and the old 
address must be given. and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed 
to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, D1. 


Publisher's Hotes 


UNITY’S PREMIUM LIST 


Apropos of the Fiftieth Birthday of the sen- | 


lor editor the publishers of UNITY are anxious 
to co-operate with its readers in making a push 
for doubling the constituency of UNITY, thus 
extending the influence of its editor, multiply- 
ing the usefulness of the paper, hastening the 
time when its dream of the Liberal Church of 


America will be realized,—a church creedless | 
but not thoughtless, based on ethics, and open | 


on all sides and from above to the thought of 


God and the inspirations of the God-serving, | 


truth-seeking, and high living prophets of all 
ages. 

To this end the undersigned solicits the co- 
operation of Pastors, Post-Office Workers, 
Study Classes, Unity Clubs, and all the forces 
that make for culture and for character every- 
where. To this end we desire to secure an 
agent in every town who will make a thorough 
Canvass in every parish. 


In order to secure the co-operation of all of | Woman’s Tribune (price #1. 00) . 


Our readers we make the following offer of. 


PREMIUMS, to hold good as long as the sup- a. 


ply of stock holds out. 
In some cases the stock is limited. 


All the Available Publications a 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones (see advertise-| 


ment), worth $3.00, and one new subscrip- 
ETERS LG ERTS: Se 


THE START, Mr. Morse’s new art 
quarterly for young people, for one 
year, worth 50 cents, and one new 
subscription 


Seven Great Teachers of Re- 
ligion, by “r. Jones, pamphlets, in 
neat case, worth 75 cents, and one 
OW Ns ons 0k 6 hase 6046 osha 


The Chorus of Faith, Selections 
from the addresses at the Parliament 
of Religions, edited by Mr. Jones, pa- 


| 
| 


jirst column. 


seriptions, each .75 


Sample copies sent on application. 
wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CLUB LIST. 


with the 


Agents 


arrangement 
paliiseva, 

is able to make the following offer for 
a limited time: To any one who isa 


JLi. Confucius 


several | 
Unity Publishing Company | 


| 


new subscriber either to one of the mag- | 


azine; named.below or to UNITY, that 
magazine and UNITY will be sent for 
one year for the price named in the 
To any one who is a new 
subscriber to both publications, they 
will be sent on receipt of the price 
named in the last column. 
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Arena (price alone $5.00).......... '$5.25|/85.00 
Century Magazine (price $4.00).., 4.50, 4.00 
Cosmopolitan (price alone $1.50.| 2.25) 2.00 
Dial (regular price $2.00).......... | 2.50, 2.00 
Forum (price alone $3.00)......... 3.75, 3.00 
Harper’ s Magazine (price #4. 00) . 4.25, 4.00 
Weekly | 4.25) 4.00 
os Bazar . cs 4. 25. 4.00 
ie Young People ($2.00)..| 2.75) 2.00 
International Journal of Eth- | 
ics (price alone $2.50)............ | 3.25| 2.50 
Jenvess Miller Moathly (price 
EE PTT eee Tee TT Cray eee 1.65, 1.25 
Monist (price alone $2.00)......... 2.75| 2.00 
New Englund Magazine (price 
SE ns 6. dh.0 6c pgedsengessee oe 3.50; 3.00 
New World (price alone $3.00) .. 3.50) 3.00 
North American Review (price 
ED MR sid os cusaeeaeeasers« « 5.25) 5.00 
Review of Kevi+ ws (price 2.50)..| 3.25, 2.50 
St. Nicholas (price alone $3.0.)...| 3.75) 3.00 
Scribner’s Magazine (price $3. ree 3.75) 3.00 
Womankind (price alone 50c).. 1.25) 1.00 
.75) 1.00 
Worthington’s Magazine (price 
alone $2. 50) sous me weedenaanie ita: an 2.75) 2.50 


‘THACKERAY S COMPLETE WORKS 


in 10 volumes. Large 12mo, neatly bound 
in cloth: good paper; large, clear type: 
profusely illustrated. Price, exclusive of 
express charges * 


Reb eddeesdccucedccvosds 50. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS.—First and sec- 


ond series bound tozether in one volu ‘ne. 
Cloth, imitation leather back; good paper ; 
large, clear type; 16mo0; pp. "453. Prepaid 
to any address for be ee oe oe ig 65 cents. 


THE SCARLET LETTER.—NATHAN- 
IEL HAWTHORNE’S GREAT CLASSIC. Dain- 
tily ani appropriately Sound in drab and 


scarlet c oth: 16mo; good paper; clear 
type (brevier size). Prepaid to any address 
ag aida Vc ckbbes Gad dickbbd < Gendodnait 5 cents. 


——_ADDRESS—— 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


—— ae = 


sos The Parliament of Religions 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


“The Lovers of the Light are One.” 


I. Moses IV. Buddha. 
Il. Zoroaster. V. Sokrates, 
Vi. Jesus. 
Vit. Mohammed, 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. Several thousand copies 


| were sold during the sessions ot the Parliament of 


Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little 
books give in a small space an outline of the life and 
teachings of each of the great prophets. 

Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- 
ciety of Ceylon, wr.tes: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers uf the gentile teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphiet form the Life and 
Teachings of that Savtor of humanity to suit the minds 
of the American student of religion. I recommend it 
heartily.” 

M’d Alexander Russell Webb Editor of the Mosiem 
World, writes: “I have just finished your most excel- 
lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara- 
bia.” Itisthe fairest and most truthful composition I 
have seenin the English language not made by a Mo- 
hammedan. Your mind has risen above the prejudices 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
made « bold and effective stand in favor of truth.” 


PRICES: § Single Me ng 


10c 
Set comp 


. He 


ete,in suitable envelope case. 


A Cuworus oF FAITH 


By Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re- 


ligions, Chicago, September, 1898. 
EDITED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de- 
livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men. Not 
a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion. To be ready about Dec. 15. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50c. 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN'S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 
ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
this memorable congress. 

Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE ETHICS OF 


Marriare and Divorce, 


AN ADDRESS BY 
M. M. MANGASARIAN, 


Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 


Mailed to any address by the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
RO | IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Sy $10.50 Prien nest 
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Ennouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 

rowing less and less in importance, when used 

© differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
ewing sense of community of work and in- 
erest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling ef our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hal], corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 18 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OaK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and Bth street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Lafiin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 

UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 


ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst, of Indianapolis, will preach at 11 a. m. 


MR. M. M. MANGASARIAN will lecture to the 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY at the Grand 
Opera House at 11 a. m.. Sunday, December 10, 
on “ The Jesuits and their Readmission into 
Germany.” The Ethical School will meet at 
309 Masonic Temple, at 10 a. m. 


—. 


A Novelty 


to some people who are not at present familiar 
with its value, but our friends have been using 
it for 30 years and reg rd the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a household 
necessity. Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


The Very Book You Want. 


Spaulding «& Co., Jewelers, of Chicago. whose 
name has always been a synonym for reliabil- 
ity and variety of stock, have published an 
elegant and tasty booklet called “Suggestion 
Book.” Our readers may secure a copy free of 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO.'S 


HULIAY BUUKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. 


By Dr. HoLMES. Holiday Edition. With 
two Portraits and 60 lllustrations by How- 
ARD PYLE. A superb gitt. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, *$.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $8.50; 
half levant, $9.00; full polished calf, $11.00. 


The Old Garden. 


And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite 
Illustrations in color by WALTER CRANE. 
Beautifully printed and bound, #4.00. 


Deephaven. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Holiday Edition. 
With about 50 Illustrations by C. H. and 
MARCIA QO. WoopBURY. A _ beautiful vol- 
ume. Crown 8svo, $2.50. 


The Hanging of the Crane, and 
Other Poems of the Home. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. With photogravure 
illustrations. A beautiful volume, like the 
popular Holiday Editions of “Sir Launfal” 
and “Snow Bound.” i16mo, daintily bound, 


$1.50, 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy-Volume Edition. Complete in 
five volumes, l6mo. with five portraits, and 
printed from beautiful large type, on opaque 
paper, bound in a simple but very attractive 
style, and put up in acloth box, $.25; half 
calf, extra, gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, 
flexible, in fine leather box, $12.00; full calf, 
flexible, in leather box, $16.00. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edi- 
fion. With a Biog:aphical Sketch, Notes In- 
dex to first lines, a Portrait, and an Engrav- 
ing of Longfellow’s Cambridge home. Print- 
ed from new plates, large type, on opaque 
paper, attractively bound. Crown &vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


Biography and History 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott 


A delightful collection of letters from Scott 
to intimate friends, with a fine Steel Por- 
trait of Scott and an Autographic Plan of 
Abbotsford. 2 vols. 8&vo, $6.00. 


Life and Work of John Ruskin. 


By W. 8S. COLLINGWOOD. With several Por- 
traits of Ruskin, Reproductions of his origi- 
nal Sketches, Views of Brantwood, etc., a 
Chronology, Bibliography and Catalogue of 
his Drawings. 2vols. 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


A charming collection of letters, edited by 
JANE LORING GRAY. With portraits and 
other illustrations. 2 vols. Crown svo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, JR. With a portrait and 
me. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50; half morocco, 
00 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: 
“As a Life of Lincoln, it has no competitors: 
as a political history of the Union side dur- 
ing the Civil War, it is the most comprehen- 
sive, and, in proportion to its range, the most 
com pact.” 


Sam Houston and the War of Inde- 
pendence in Texas. 


A work of great interest as biography and 
history. By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author 
of “ The Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With 
a portrait and map. 8svo, $2.00. 


The Dawn of Italian Independence. 


Italy, from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM R. 
THAYER. With Maps. 2 vols. Crown &vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. ,' 


expense by sending name andaddresstothem. ! 


SL , 


Massachusetts: Its Historians and 
Its History. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, author of 
“Life of Richard Henry Dana,” “Three Epi- 
sodes of Massachusetts History,” etc. Crown 
RVO, $1.00. 

“No student of Massachusetts bistory can 
afford to be without Mr. Adams’ most valuable 
monograph.”— Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
BOSTON. 


Chas. H. Kerr & Company’s 
New Holiday Books. 


MORE THAN KIN.—By James: Vila Blake. 
This is not a book of sermons nor of essays. 
nor is it a novel, yet it has some traits of al! 
these. Its thoughts are grouped around a sim- 
ple story of daily living, and through the book 
runs a consecutive study of kindness in its 
various phases. Altogether it is a book to read 
and reread, to take up at a moment of weari- 
ness for the delightful uplift it gives ; to study 
as a text-book in the greatest of sciences, the 
science of living. i8mo, 334 pages, half cloth. 
$1.00; full cloth, two colors, $1.50. 


AMBER BEADS.—Every one who reads the 
Chicago dailies will remember the bright para- 
graphs on every-day topics signed “Amber.” 
In response to many requests, sixty-four of 
the best of these have been put into book form 
by the author. Mr. Lederer, the Chicago He,)'- 
ald artist, has designed the cover. Thereisa 
pretty edition in paper at 50 cents, and one in 
cloth at $1.00, 


ELSIE; A Christmas Story.—Kjelland is 
the acknowledged prince of Norwegian w iters 
of fiction. “Elsie” is his best story, and, 
strange to say, it has not been previously pub- 
lished in this country in the English language, 
though there is more than one Norwegian re- 
print. Mr. Miles M. Dawson has made a most 
pleasing translation, and the mechanical make- 
up of the book is unique and dainty. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

WHERE BROOKS GO SOFTLY, by Chas. 
Eugene Banks, with frontispiece by T. J. 
Nicholl, is one of the handsomest gift books of 
the season. The poems in this volume are 
simple and sincere, such as appeal to the 
hearts of the millions. Blue and white vel- 
lum, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
This book of popular sermons by William C. 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones has reached 
its twenty-second thousand, and is still in 
active demand. A heavy embossed paper cover 
has been substituted in the Svu-cent edition for 
the less durable bond paper formerly used. 
Blessed be Drudgery, the first sermon in the 
book, which in various forms has reached a 
circulation of a hundred thousand, is now of- 
fered separately in a handsome edition, silk 
stitched, with rough white cover, suitable for 
water color decoration, at 10 cents a copy, or 
$1.00 a dozen. 


Any book published by us will be mailed 
promptly on receipt of price. Catalogue free. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & C0., Publishers, 


175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


ed 


T OKO ( GY A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 
By Atice B. StocxHam, M. D., 
_ i i —~«¢ 


OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 


Physicians write: “To amother TOKOLOGY 
is invaluable. It will Gepesve us doctors of 
many a fee, but the truth must be told. 
consider the teachings of TOKOLOGY strictly 
in accordance with our best medical literature, 
and so plain it can be understood by every~ 
one.” epaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best 
terms to agents. 


“It is a history full of interest, well and 
faithfully told."—New York Tribune. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.,Chicago 


